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THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


Wittiam H. Coteman 
Vice-President and Dean of the College 
Bucknell University 


T HE text of my address' this moruing is a significant sentence 
taken from the keynote speech of Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
President of Ohio Wesleyan University, at last year’s Philadelphia 
Bulletin Forum. It reads as follows: 


Change confronts us. . . . We can feel sorry for our- 
selves or we can congratulate ourselves on the oppor- 
tunities which are ours to deal with these changes in a 
constructive manner.” 


I fear that educators in general are inclined to feel sorry for 
themselves, instead of approaching their problems constructively. 
Naturally, it is always easier to maintain the educational status 
quo than it is to experiment with new ideas and to adventure into 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” But constant change is the price 
of progress, and I do not mean change simply for its own sake, 
which results only in confusion. I mean steady progress toward 
a sound goal. 

I propose, therefore, today, to discuss certain considerations 
that seem to me fundamental to our well-being as an institution 
of higher learning—considerations which imply the challenge of 
change. 

1. To meet the challenge of change, it is imperative that under- 
graduate teaching be kept at a high level of excellence. It seems 
to have reached an all-time low—due, first of all, to the failure 
to give proper recognition to teaching as a profession. It is a sad 
commentary on American higher education that the University 
of Chicago is the only institution in the country that gives awards 
for outstanding teaching, taking the form of four $1,000 prizes 
given annually. Established in 1938, these awards have as their 

* An address delivered at the Annual Convocation of Bucknell University, 
September 30, 1953. 


* The title of this paper was the theme of the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum 
of 1952. vo 
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purpose “to interest teachers in training not only scholars and 
research workers, but also young men and women for intelligent 
participation and leadership in business, civic, and professional 
life.” Last year, one of these awards went to Dr. Robert E. 
Streeter, Bucknell graduate and former member of our Depart- 
ment of English—now Associate Professor of American Litera- 
ture at Chicago. A second reason for the low estate of teaching 
is that many teachers find it easier to dole out dry facts to their 
students than to challenge them with new and exciting ideas cal- 
culated to transform them intellectually and spiritually. 

In common with many other institutions, Bucknell has too 
many textbook courses, which by their very nature lead to neglect 
of primary sources of information and which substitute busy- 
work for stimulation of the mental processes. Too many of our 
courses (incidentally, we have seven hundred and fifty-nine in 
1953 as compared with eleven in 1849), to use Whitehead’s phrase, 
deal in “inert ideas”—that is, “ideas that are merely received into 
the mind without being utilized, or tested, or thrown into fresh 
combinations.’* Such courses are certain to be deadly, and stu- 
dents are justified in complaining about them because they con- 
tribute to what might be called “mental delinquency.” Conversely, 
far too many students are content to be fed facts, convinced that 
it is criminal to search outside the covers of a textbook for ideas 
and information. 

A prominent member of our faculty, and an excellent teacher, 
remarked to me recently, “I must confess that I have lost my 
zest for teaching, because students resist the idea of thinking 
for themselves; instead, they expect me to tell them what is im- 
portant.” Thus in place of being “educators,” teachers are ex-i 
pected, to borrow the satirical term coined by Dr. W. H. Cowley 
of Stanford, to be “educaterers”—catering to the whims of their 
students, handing out “canned information,” thus defeating the 
end and aim of the educational process—viz., the fostering of 
original thought and honest inquiry. 

Mr. L. W. Michaelson puts the whole matter tersely in an article 
in the July Educational Record under the fetching title, “The 


* Alfred North Whitehead, “The Aims of Education,” Unseen Harvests: 
A Treasury of Teaching. Ed. Claude M. Fuess and Emory S. Basford (New 
York, 1947), p. 92. 
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Willow Run Mind”: “We (Americans) glory in our knowledge 
that we can easily obtain a part for our automobile in the most 
distant town or hamlet. It is to our shame that thoughts and opin- 
ions can be picked up as readily, in neat packaged units, without 
the recipient required to do any mental spade work or make any 
attempt at evaluation.”* 


There is no sound reason why Bucknell, or any college for that 
matter, should follow the lead of the chain newspaper and the 
radio-TV commentator. Our experiment in integrative education, 
the University Course, is a challenge of change which richly de- 
serves the hearty support of students and faculty. It is my earnest 
hope that the concept back of this course—viz., that knowledge 
is not compartmental in character and that the learning process, 
which begins with the acquisition of facts and matures in the 
discovery of ideas, may in time permeate our whole educational 
philosophy at Bucknell. 

As a college dean and a teacher of long standing, I hope I may 
be forgiven for declaring unequivocally that it should be the pri- 
mary concern of students and faculty to develop a truly intel- 
lectual atmosphere—an atmosphere so well symbolized at Bucknell 
by the new Bertrand Library—the finest building on our campus. 
To paraphrase Gertrude Stein, it is my contention that “A college 
is a college, is a college, is a college”—+.e., a community or fel- 
lowship of learning. 

Elton Trueblood, in “The Idea of a College,” puts the case well: 


In the modern college there is too much teaching and 
not enough learning. Often the instructor does the 
work for students when they ought to do it for them- 
selves. We ruin the whole idea when we make it the 
chief task of a teacher to be a purveyor of information. 
The information is in books, for printing has been in- 
vented. The teacher is the enkindler; the best he can do 
is to light a fire. And the greatness of any college is di- 
rectly proportional to the number of teackers who are 
truly effective in this sacred function. The greatest col- 
lege is the college with the best teachers.® 


*L. W. Michaelson, “The Willow Run Mind,” The Educational Record 
(July, 1953), pp. 205-206. ; 
®Elton Trueblood, “The Idea of a College,” Earlham Ccellege Bulletin 
(December, 1949), p. 10. 
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2. To meet the challenge of change, it is imperative that edu- 
cators recognize the vocational as a part of the educational process, 
Instead of a continuing conflict between the liberal and the voca- 
tional, there should be coéperation, the one reinforcing the other. 
Among the many definitions of education, Milton’s seems to me 
the sanest—“to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all 
the offices, both public and private, of peace and of war.” It is 
what one might expect of a man of letters, a man of affairs, a 
mathematician, and a musician. Our tendency is to place liberal 
and vocational education in separate categories, overlooking the 
fact that we live in an era of mass education, in an industrial and 
technological society, rather than in the Middle Ages. The fault 
is not in the vocational per se but in its abuse. My thinking on this 
subject has been strongly influenced by a book I would like to 
commend to you, entitled How to Educate Human Beings, writ- 
ten by President Fitzpatrick of Mount Mary College. Let me 
quote a pertinent passage: 


What we are interested in is education; it matters not 
what adjective you apply to it. Some so-called liberal 
education given by our colleges is not education and 
is not liberal. 


So similarly what is called vocational education may be 
just animal training by cues, and the repetition of mo- 
notonous physical activities to acquire skill, or voca- 
tional education may really be education. 


The dichotomy between liberal and vocational education 
is too absolute, the interrelations are too many, both lib- 
eral and vocational education lose by their isolation. 
There is individual and social need for both in relation 
to each other. The reaches of vocational education are 
greater if they are integrated with a liberal education.® 


And educators like President Fitzpatrick are not alone in believ- 
ing that the liberal and the vocational should supplement each other. 
In a recent address at the University of Arizona, Mr. Edward T. 
McCormick, President of the American Stock Exchange, declared: 


Today we feel acutely the pains of over-specialization. 
Too many businesses have found that tlicir highly skilled 


*Edward A. Fitzpatrick, How to Educate Human Beings (Milwaukee, 
1950), pp. 94-95. 
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technicians, while they know in intimate detail every 
twig of their branch, have no knowledge of the other 
branches, the tree itself or the forest around it. The field 
oi education must place greater emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of well-rounded curricula for broader edu- 
cational opportunity. We are a nation of specialists, but 
our specialists require supplementary knowledge and 
tools for the full pursuit of life. The specialist must be 
fortified with broad background if he is to cope success- 
fully with the multiplicity of new problems that must 
be faced in government, modern business and our every 
day life. Specialization, unsupported by wisdom and 
familiarity with other fields is a sociological and eco- 
nomic error.’ 


I deplore this antithesis between general and specialized, be- 
tween humanistic and scientific, so prevalent on every college 
campus. Both camps are equally to blame—the humanists for 
striking the ivory-tower attitude instead of making an honest 
effort to relate their studies to the studies of others; the scientists 
(including engineers) for being in constant fear of cultural con- 
tamination; the vocationalists for thinking solely about doing, 
rather than about intellectual content. It is gratifying to find that 
business, law, and medicine are demanding that the colleges put 
an increasing emphasis on general education. In engineering, for 
example, institutions like Lehigh, M.I.T., Swarthmore, Carnegie 
Tech, and Clarkson are increasing the humanistic content of their 
curricula. On the other hand, students of the arts (and I include 
in this category students in Commerce and Finance and in Edu- 
cation) might profitably take a cue from students in science and 
engineering, who, not without reason, are inclined to look upon 
students of the arts as academic loafers. There is no reason why 
courses concerned with the arts cannot be just as demanding as 
technical courses, if the instructors see to it that their students 
spend as much time in the library as science and engineering 
students must spend in the laboratory. For what is a library if 
it is not the laboratory of students of the arts? 

3. We must meet the challenge of change not only as it affects 
our curricular program, but as it affects extracurricular activities. 
It is my deep-seated conviction that any institution that encourages 


7Edward T. McCormick, from an address at the University of Arizona, 
May 7, 1953. 
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its students to participate in fifty-seven varieties of extracurricular 
activities and a continuous round of social events is not serving 
their best interests. As matters stand, the tail is wagging the aca- 
demic dog. The recent action of the faculty, now in effect, which 
prohibits students on probation from participation in outside ac- 
tivities, is commendable, but does not go far enough; the latest 
trend, academically, is in the direction of reasonable control of 
the number and character of extracurricular activities—a policy 
designed to safeguard the best interests of students, instructors, 
and parents. 

May I make crystal clear that I fully recognize the values in- 
herent in such activities; but I am sure you will agree that there 
should be a limit to this kind of thing. In other words, important 
as these activities undoubtedly are as preparation for adult living, 
they should be subordinated to the main educational purpose. I 
agree with Nathan Marsh Pusey, the new President of Harvard, 
that 


in many colleges the first year is only a dreary continu- 
ation of subjects that students already were bored with in 
high school—as a consequence the interest of the stu- 
dents goes into other things—social life, extra-curricular 
activities. There is no harm in these things; it is simply 
that they are not enough. The real trick in building a 
college community is so to order the whole of its life 
that the extra-curricular activities, social program, and 
all the rest will work along with the curriculum, and re- 
inforce and strengthen the best mental and moral values 
that come out of it. 


I hope that, in the near future, it will be possible to get a cross- 
section of faculty, student, and administrative opinion as to the 
best method of handling this perplexing problem. 

.. oe 


The concluding phrase of the traditional speech employed in 
conferring degrees runs as follows—‘“with all the rights and priv- 
ileges pertaining thereto.” It should be made to read, “with all 
the rights, privileges, and responsibilities pertaining thereto.” 
Education, like everything else in American life, is changing fast. 
As the University begins its 108th year of service to youth, we 
must think not only of rights and privileges, but also of responsi- 
bilities, if Bucknell is to meet the challenge of change. 





OUTLINES OF JONATHAN GOING’S LECTURES 
ON COMMON SCHOOL POLITY 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


Professor of History 
Bucknell University 


INTRODUCTION 


ROM original papers of the Reverend Jonathan Going, D.D., 

President of the Granville Literary and Theological Insti- 
tution (now Denison University) from 1837 to 1844, I have tran- 
scribed the outlines of lectures which now, for the first time, are 
being published.’ Although they are unfinished and unpolished, 
these outlines reflect, nevertheless, the working habits of Dr. Going 
as faithfully as they mirror the distracting conditions under which 
he labored. A man of action rather than a man of letters, Going 
had trained himself from the beginning of his ministerial career 
to speak either extemporaneously or from sketchy notes; seldom 
did he make use of a finished manuscript. Perhaps it was well 
that he had so disciplined himself, for during his troubled and 
crowded life he had little enough time for writing, and even less 
time for revising what he did write. Through years on end he 
was harassed by the recurring illness of his wife, and during 
most of these years he was burdened with professional duties 
heavy enough to have broken a lesser man than he. Advancing 
years neither decreased his worries nor lightened his labors. At 
the time that he was preparing the outlines of his lectures on 
school polity, and during the years that he was delivering these 
lectures, he not only was performing the duties of a professor 
of theology, but also was directing, in a period of severe eco- 
nomic depression, the affairs of an incipient frontier college whose 
treasury was empty, whose debts were burdensome, and whose 
creditors were impatient. Accordingly, we need not wonder that 


The original manuscript of these outlines and some other papers of 


Jonathan Going are now in my possession. This collection will be cited here- 
after as Going Papers. 


149 
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the outlines of his lectures are not models of literary excellence. 
He prepared them for his own use, not for the use of others.” 

From these outlines Going delivered (annually, I think) a 
course of lectures in the Granville Literary and Theological In- 
stitution, beginning with the autumn term of 1839 and continuing 
through the autumn term of 1843. This statement I make with 
some reluctance, for it rests in part upon inference. From the 
evidence available, we can be reasonably certain that these lec- 
tures were not delivered before 1839, and from this evidence 
alsc we can be absolutely certain that they were not delivered 
in the autumn of 1844, for Going died on November 9 of that 
year. As we shall see, there is indisputable proof that he deliv- 
ered these lectures in the autumn of 1840, and there is persuasive 
testimony that he repeated them in the autumn of 1842. More- 
over, the inference is so strong that he also delivered them in 
1839, in 1841, and in 1843 that I have ventured to assert that 
he did so. 

Going’s lectures on common-school polity were the culmination 
of a development that for some months had been in the making. 
As late as 1837, the catalogue of the Granville Literary and The- 
ological Institution made no mention of a course of study for 
teachers. By the early autumn of 1838, however, this institution, 
in a specific appeal for students who were seeking preparation for 
teaching in the common schools, was using a bread-and-butter 
argument that ran as follows: 


Special attention will be paid to training teachers of 
common schools. In the country around, the wages of 
common school teachers has been from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars per month and board. For several years calls 
for teachers at the institution have been more numerous 
than could be supplied. The effect of the late school law 
of Ohio will probably be—a more extensive call for 
teachers—higher wages—and a demand for better quali- 
fications.* 


* There is a fairly adequate sketch of the life of Jonathan Going (1786- 
1844) in the Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 362. Going was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity by Waterville College 
(now Colby College) in 1832. 

* Cincinnati Cross and Baptist Journal, September 14, 1838. The compen- 
sation said to be paid to teachers for their services, if correctly given in 
the quotation above, was unusually high. According to the Ohio school re- 
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From this beginning there emerged in the Granville Institution, 
within a year, a Teachers’ Course, for the conduct of which the 
president of this institution would assume an important respon- 
sibility. By the early spring of 1839, the planning of such a 
course had begun, for on March 6 of that year the vice-president, 
John Stevens, who also was Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy, and Principal of the Literary Department, wrote to 
President Going, who was temporarily absent from Granville, as 
follows: “My mind has settled down upon the notion that we 
must make special effort for a school master class next fali—,” 
and he asked Going to help him promote this object.* This pro- 
posal, it seems, was not displeasing to Going, for we read in an 
official notice of the Granville Institution, published in August, 
1839, that 


The depaitment for qualifying Common School Teach- 
ers will be more fully organized than heretofore. In this 
department will be thorough instruction in the branches 
of common school education, familiar lectures, essays 
and discussions on the best methods of teaching, and 
general lectures on school discipline, &c.5 


Whether Going had yet prepared the outlines of his lectures for 
this course, we do not know: but we do know that there is written 
in his own hand, at the top of one page of the manuscript of these 
outlines, the dates “Nov/39” and “Nov/40.” 

As proof of the assertion, heretofore made, that Going deliv- 
ered his school lectures during the autumn term of 1840, we 
have, besides the date “Nov/40” noted above, an advertisement 
of the Granville Institution, published on August 21, 1840, which 
contains, inter alia, the statement that 


during the first half of the [next] term a class will be 
organized, in which, besides essays, familiar lectures and 


turns for 1839, the “average wage of teachers, per month, is $13.43. But 
more than half of the teachers are females, who do not receive, on an aver- 
age, more than $10 a month; though some receive much more. This would 
leave the male teachers an average of about $16 per month.” The American 
Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year 1841 (Boston, 
1840), p. 234. 

* Original letter in the John Stevens Papers, American Baptist Historical 
Society, Chester, Pa. 

° Cross and Baptist Journal, August 9, 1839. 
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discussions, there will be a regular course of Lectures 
on subjects connected with teaching—on common School 
Polity, embracing the importance of these schools, and 
of the Teachers’ office—qualifications of Teachers—the 
branches of education proper in Common Schools—class 
books, and the classification of pupils—school discipline, 
&c.® 


Here is a rough outline of the lectures that Going later delivered. 
Nor is this all. We know that as early as the summer of 1840 
Going was planning to deliver his school lectures during the next 
term, for a correspondent of the Ohio State Journal, who visited 
Granville in August of that year, reported that 


During the first half of the next term, special atten- 
tion will be paid to the School Teachers’ department [of 
the Granville Literary and Theological Institution], and 
extensive Lectures [will be] given by the President, 
Rev. Dr. Going, upon the subject. In view of the present 
condition of Common Schools in our State, this depart- 
ment is considered of the first importance, and will be 
treated as such by the Professors.’ 


Finally, we know that Going, in a letter that he wrote in Gran- 
ville on November 10, 1840, remarked, incidentally, that he was 
then delivering a course of lectures on “school Polity.’* 

Persuasive, though not conclusive, evidence can be adduced to 
sustain the assertion that Going also delivered these lectures in 
1842. This evidence, consisting of an authorized statement that 
Going would deliver a course of lectures on “school teaching” 
during the autumn term of that year, appears in a public notice 
which reads as follows: 


The President of the [Granville Literary and Theolog- 
ical] Institution will be present at the opening of the 
term, Sept. 22d [1842], and go on with instruction to 
the Theological class; and give a course of lectures dur- 


*Columbus (Ohio) Cross and Journal, August 21, 1840. This is the same 
newspaper as the one cited above. It was now in a new location, under a 
new management, and appearing under a slightly different name. 

™Quoted by the Cross and Journal, September 11, 1840, from the Colum- 
bus Ohio State Journal, August 26, 1840. 

® Jonathan Going to Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Cressey, November 10, 1840, in 
Going Papers. 
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ing the first half of the term to a class on subjects con- 
nected with school teaching.° 


No expression of Going’s intention te deliver a course of such 
lectures appears in public notices of the Granville Institution 
either for the year 1841 or for the year 1843. We know, how- 
ever, that Going was in active service in this institution during 
both these years. We know, furthermore, that the statement with 
respect to the Teachers’ Course remained unchanged in succes- 
sive editions of the catalogue of this institution from the year 
1839-40 through at least the year 1844-45. Since this statement 
affirms that 


there will be a regular course of Lectures on subjects 
connected with Teaching—on Common School polity, 
embracing the importance of these schools, and of the 
Teacher’s office — Qualifications of Teachers — the 
branches of education proper in Common Schools—class 
books, and the classification of pupils—school discipline, 
ec. 


we may reasonably conclude, in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, that Going did deliver this “regular course of Lectures” 
annually from 1839 through 1843. 


When we examine the content of these lectures, we quickly dis- 
cover that Going had no revolutionary ideas on the subject of 
common-school education ; on the contrary, we observe that every 
page of his manuscript is a mirror that reflects ideas familiar to 
one who has studied the educational writings of Going’s era. 
Accordingly, we are tempted to assume that, in preparing the 
outlines of these lectures, Going did nothing more than extract 
from contemporaneous writings the material that he wanted. The 
temptation to make such an assumption becomes stronger when 
we learn that Going made a deep impression upon his generation, 
not because he was an original thinker, but because he was an 
able organizer and a successful promoter. Yielding to this tempta- 
tion, we let our thoughts wander to Samuel R. Hall’s Lectures on 


*Cross and Journal, September 9, 1842. s , 
” Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Granville Literary and 
Theological Institution, 1839-40 (Granville, 1840), p. 13. 
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School-Keeping, a book first published in Boston in 1829; we 
recall the writings of James G. Carter,’* the forgotten man who 
prepared the way for the educational career of Horace Mann in 
Massachusetts ; we cail to mind the early reports of Horace Mann 
on the common schools of Massachusetts'* and the first report of 
Henry Barnard on the common schools of Connecticut; and, 
finally, we let our minds dwell on the early American educational 
journals which, from the middle 1820’s onward, were making the 
American people (more particularly the people of the Northeast 
and of the Northwest) familiar with the ideas that Going ex- 
ploited in his lectures on common-school polity.1* But the as- 
sumption that Going derived directly from these writings the 
ideas that he incorporated into the outlines of his lectures would 
be as unfair to him as it would be wide of the truth. How much 
of this literature he had read, we do not know; and it is not of 
the utmost importance that we should know, for the ideas set 
forth in his outlines he had acquired before a considerable part 
of the above-mentioned writings had been published. 


Jonathan Going had grown up with the movement for the im- 
provement of American common-school education; he knew well 
many of the men who became prominent leaders of that move- 
ment, and he was older than most of them; he was, in fact, en- 
titled to be called, if not one of such leaders, at least an intelligent 
friend and an able promoter of the cause of American common- 
school education. His own experience of educational enterprises 
had prepared him, long before 1839, to speak with authority to 


“In 1929 the Dartmouth Press, Hanover, N. H., brought out in facsimile 
a reproduction of the first edition of Samuel R. Hall’s Lectures on School- 
Keeping, to which the editors, Arthur D. Wright and George E. Gardner, 
had appended a brief biography of Hall and a bibliography of his writings. 

2See James Gordon Carter’s Letters to the Hon. William Prescott ... 
(Boston, 1824) and his Essays upon Popular Education ... (Boston, 1826). 
Carter’s Essays, under the signature of “Franklin,” were first published in 
the Boston Patriot in 1824-25. See also the comment on Carter in Paul 
Monroe’s Founding of the American Public School System (New York, 
1940), I, 245-46 

*%QOn the early reports of Horace Mann, see the comprehensive article, 
written perhaps by Robert Rantoul, Jr., which appeared under the title of 
“Massachusetts Common School System,” in the North American Review, 
LII (January, 1841), pp. 148-191. 

* Excerpts from the educational writings of Henry Barnard have been put 
together by John S. Brubacher in Henry Barnard on Education (New York, 
1931). 

* Monroe, op. cil., I, 240-41. 
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his generation on numerous aspects of educational endeavor. Con- 
sequently, it was not necessary for him, when he undertook the 
task of outlining a course of lectures on common-school polity 
in 1839, to rely upon the current writings of other men; at most, 
these writings could have served only to confirm his belief in 
the ideas that he already held. As we shall presently see, what 
these men knew about this subject he had learned before most of 
them had begun to write about common-school education. 

To show how representative were the ideas that Jonathan Going 
held on the subject of common-school education, and how easy it 
was for intelligent men of his generation who have not been re- 
membered as promoters of popular education to acquire such 
ideas, we need only compare the outlines of Going’s lectures with 
some of the published writings of another man whom Going 
knew very well, the Reverend Heman Humphrey, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Amherst College. About the time that Going was deliv- 
ering for the first time his lectures on school polity, Dr. Humphrey 
was bringing out in the New York Observer a series of essays 
entitled “Thoughts on Education,” extracts from which were re- 
printed in the Connecticut Common School Journal between De- 
cember, 1839, and February, 1840. Dr. Humphrey’s synopsis of 
these lectures follows: 


In order to reap the highest advantages from our ad- 
mirable system [the Common District School System of 
New England], there must be a sufficient number of 
school-houses, pleasantly and healthfully located—well 
built, warmed and ventilated—admitting enough but not 
too much light; and comforiably fitted up with seats, 
writing desks, and other such conveniences as will rather 
attract than repel both teachers and scholars. 


There must be competent and faithful instructers [sic] 
—male and female—“apt to teach,” fond of employment, 
skilled in government, patient, conscientious and labori- 
ous; instructers who will be always at their posts, work- 
ing month in and month out, for the pleasure of it, as 
well as for the wages, and delighting in nothing so much, 
as the intellectual and moral improvement of their pupils. 

The children, likewise, must be sent steadily to school 
—must be furnished with suitable reading and spelling 
books; with slates, pencils, writing apparatus, maps, 
geographies, arithmetics, dictionaries, and whatever else 
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is necessary to aid and encourage them in these studies. 


To pay the teachers and defray other necessary ex- 
penses, moneys must be raised, either upon the scholar, 
or by assessments upon the property of the town or dis- 
trict, or from such permanent funds as may be provided 
by individual liberality or legislative appropriations. 


School committees, selected from the most intelligent 
and best educated class of men in the respective school 
societies and districts, must be appointed to hire and ex- 
amine teachers; to select and recommend books; to visit 
the schools, and to aid the instructers with their best in- 
fluence and advice. 

And finally, the great mass of the people must move 
together or the end will never be accomplished. Parents 
of all classes, must be warmly enlisted in the improve- 


ment of their children and the prosperity of the schools. 
16 


It is as unlikely that Going had read Humphrey’s “Thoughts on 
Education” before he prepared the outlines of his lectures on 
school polity as it is improbable that Humphrey derived his ideas 
on common-school education from the writings of contemporary 
New Englanders. 

To Jonathan Going, as to other like-minded Americans of his 
generation, the diffusion of the benefits of common-school edu- 
cation throughout the United States was a means to an end: 
namely, the furtherance of the ultimate object of Christian benev- 
olence, which was the conversion of the world. The movement for 
the Protestant conquest of the world, a movement that assumed 
in the United States in Going’s era the characteristics of a cru- 
sade, was the resultant of the converging of cultural forces that 
the eighteenth century had let loose on the nineteenth century. 
These forces—humanitarian sentiment, which had been fostered 
by the Enlightenment, and evangelical enthusiasm, which had 
been intensified by religious revivals in Great Britain and in the 
United States—converged to produce in the Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tant community in the early part of the nineteenth century a 
sweeping movement of Christian benevolence that had for its 
general objects the emancipation of mankind and the amelioration 





ee Connecticut Common School Journal, Il (December, 1839), 
p. 73 
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of the lot of the human race. In the United States this movement, 
thanks to the impact upon it of an upsurging American national- 
ism, acquired distinctive characteristics. To patriotic American 
Christians it became both a call and an opportunity to work for 
the fulfillment of what Americans were coming to accept increas- 
ingly as the twofold American mission—on the one hand, the 
mission of America to be an example of freedom and of democ- 
racy to the world, and, on the other hand, the mission of America 
to play the leading role in the expanding movement to convert 
the world to Protestant Christianity. As preparation for the ful- 
fillment of this mission, America must be Christianized—fully 
Christianized—by the efforts of enlightened Americans. Conse- 
quently, it became the duty of every American who heard this 
call and who perceived this opportunity—that is, to use the fa- 
vorite catch-phrase of the time, the duty of every American 
“Christian, patriot, and philanthropist”—to dedicate himself to 
the task of helping to put his country in the way of fulfilling its 
divine mission. Into the orbit of this system of thought was pres- 
ently drawn the subject of common-school education—a subject 
which, as the proponents of such education argued, was intimately 
related, not only to the task of preserving American institutions, 
but also to the task of mobilizing the resources of Christian 
America to support the movement for the redemption of the 
world. Consequently, the linking—as a means to an end—of the 
idea of popular education in the United States to the conception 
of the American mission became a task that occupied a generation 
of American educational reformers. When the cause of common- 
school education should become a major concern of American 
Christians, patriots, and philanthropists, the purpose of these 
reformers would be accomplished. 


Accordingly, the appeal to the Christian, the patriot, and the 
philanthropist was a central theme of American propaganda for 
common schools during the 1820’s and the 1830’s. It was a per- 
suasive appeal, touching now the sentiment of nationalism, now 
the sentiment of Christian benevolence, but always informed by 
the belief of those who made it that common-school education 
was essential for the preservation of American institutions and 
for the preparation of the American people for the fulfillment of 
the mission that God seemed to have destined them to perform. 
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To the trustees of the New York Public School Society, in 1828, 
it appeared that 


Neither the sick nor the destitute have higher claims 
upon us than the ignorant. . . . The obligations which rest 
upon us in regard to this great interest, both as men and 
christians, are sufficiently obvious and imposing. To 
these are to be added, the peculiar claims which are 
addressed to us as the citizens of a free country. If we 
would preserve our free institutions, the means of edu- 
cation must be co-extensive with the right of suffrage. 
. .. But if we go farther, and regard religion and morals 
as the highest objects of education, as they truly are, 
it certainly will not be denied that education furnishes 
the principal and almost the sole means of their dif- 
fusion.'* 


Of like tenor was the propaganda for common schools that was 
diffused during the next decade. In 1830 it seemed to the editor 
of the American Annals of Education and Instruction 


. as if Divine Providence intended to institute in 
this country the most important, perhaps the last, ex- 
periment, to decide whether the interests of a nation 
can be safely entrusted to their own management, or 
whether they need to be controlled by the strong arm of 
one or a few rulers. . . . The friends and enemies of 
liberal institutions are looking for the result of this ex- 
periment with the most intense interest. . . . It is as 
patriots no less than as christians that we should look 
to this subject [common-school education] with the most 
intense anxiety. . . . If our country is to be maintained 
in its blessings and privileges, it is by combining sound 
instruction with the training which will form the char- 
acier, and founding both upon the religion of the Bible. 


18 


In Albany, New York, the editor of another school journal 


* An Address of the Trustees of the Public School Society in the City of” 


New York, to their Fellow-Citizens, Respecting the Extension of their Pub- 
lic Schools (New York, 1828), pp. 6-8. 

8 From the “Editor’s Address” in the first volume of the American Annals 
of Education and Instruction (August, 1830), pp. 325-28. On the general 
relation of education to the “American mission,” see Francis Wayland’s 
“The Duties of an American Citizen,” in his Occasional Discourses (Boston, 
1833), pp. 59-79. 
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frankly appealed, in January, 1836, for the support of the Chris- 
tian, the patriot, and the philanthropist.* Six months later he 
published a letter from Huron, Ohio, in which the writer, after 
asserting that ignorance and wrong education produced “all those 
crimes, vices, follies and errors, whose correction draws off all 
the benevolence of the land,” bluntly asked: “Why should not 
philanthropists and christians foster and cherish our common 
schools??? Even more directly aimed at the sentiment of patriot- 
ism was the plea of the editor of this journal, when, in December, 
1838, he affirmed that 


the common schools are the sources of the nation’s in- 
telligence, . . . the guardians of our freedom and the 
pillars of this republic. With common schools, the em- 
pire and liberty of these states must rise or fall. The 
security of life, property, and civil liberty, lies in the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, and nineteen out 
of twenty of our citizens must receive all their intelli- 
gence from the common schools. Who then can over 
estimate these primary institutions ?** 


Much broader, however, than the purely national appeal was 
that of the American Common School Society, an institution 
formed in 1838 to work for the improvement and the extension 
of primary schools in the United States. “The paramount im- 
portance of popular education in this country,” declared the 
prospectus of this society, 


is so very obvious, that no one can be found to ques- 
tion it; and the least consideration of the strong and 
various claims which it has upon the Philanthropist, the 
Christian, and the Patriot, must stimulate all to inquire, 
how can the system of Common Schools be extended and 
rendered more efficient ??* 


Equally broad was the plea of the editor of the Boston Common 


“Prospectus,” in the Albany Common School Assistant, I (January, 
1836), pp. 1-4. 


”S. Lane to Jj. Orville Taylor, June 8, 1836, in ibid., I (August, 1836), 
p. 57. 
* Edit., “Importance of Common Schools,” ibid., III (December, 1838), 


p. 92. 
* Tbid., III (April, 1838), p. 32. Albert Gallatin was elected president of 
this society. 
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School Journal, who, in January, 1841, invited the Christian, the 
patriot, and the philanthropist to recognize the common school 
as “the greatest discovery ever made by man.’ 

Such, then, was the ideological foundation that sustained the 
movement for the promotion of American common-school edu- 
cation in the era of Jonathan Going. With the passing years, 
thanks to persistent agitation, this movement gathered strength, 
and common-school education became increasingly the concern 
of American Christians, patriots, and philanthropists; but as 
late as 1840 a writer in an important school journal complained 
that American clergymen, in general, were not doing their duty 
with respect to common schools. “Their regards,” he wrote, 


have been too exclusively enlisted in various other enter- 
prises of benevolence—in the Sunday school, the Bible, 
the Tract, the Missionary, the Temperance cause—while 
that which lies at the bottom of the successful prose- 
cution of all these, as the field, the means and the agents 
—the education of the whole people, in strength, morality 
and intellect—has been practically overlooked. In their 
efforts to christianize the world, the heathen, it is feared, 
have grown up at our own door... .** 


The preceding stricture, however applicable it may have been 
to American ministers in general, was emphatically not applicable 
to Jonathan Going. He was, to be sure, deeply interested in all 
the causes enumerated in this criticism; few men of his denomi- 
nation had been more prominent than he in promoting the objects 
of Christian benevolence. It was, for example, as chief secretary 
for more than five years of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, a society of which he was a principal founder, that Going 
became nationally known. Yet for nearly thirty years preceding 
1839—in fact, almost from the time of his graduation from Brown 
University in 1809—he had been intimately concerned with the 
promotion of education in nearly all its varied aspects: concerned 

Boston Common School Journal, III (January 1, 1841), pp. 13-15. On 
the establishment and the control of free state schools, see Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Boston, c. 1919), chaps. 
"Edit, “Clergy and Common Schools,” Connecticut Common School 
Journal, II (January 15, 1840), p. 101. For a brief summary of the history 


of common-school education in the United States between 1800 and 1850, 
see Emerson Davis, The Half Century (Boston, 1851), pp. 50-68. 
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as a teacher, as an administrator, or as a promoter. Consequently, 
he took with him to Granville, Ohio, a rich educational experience. 

Going’s concern with education dated from 1811, the year of 
his ordination and of his election as minister of the Baptist 
Church in Cavendish, Vermont. In the records of the town of Cav- 
endish we find an account of his appointment in that year as a 
member of an advisory school committee.2> From a notice pub- 
lished a year later in a newspaper of Windsor, Vermont, we learn 
that he had been engaged as preceptor of the Cavendish Academy, 
a position which, it appears, he held for a short time only.” From 
fragments of a diary that he kept during the years of his Cav- 
endish pastorate (1811-1815), we learn that not only was he 
a faithful visitor of the Cavendish schools, but that he maintained 
his interest in education (and, at the same time, augmented his 
meager income) by taking into his home several young men to 
study under his supervision; and, finally, from this same source 
we also learn that, in 1811, Governor Jonas Galusha appointed him 
a trustee of the University of Vermont, a position he held until 
1819. 

For Jonathan Going the Cavendish years were years of appren- 
ticeship. It was during his long pastorate (1815-1832) in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, that he achieved professional maturity and 
acquired in the sphere of Christian beneficence so varied an ex- 
perience and so broad an acquaintanceship that his rise, in 1832, 
to a position of leadership, as corresponding secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, was all but inevitable. 
During those years the major objects of Christian benevolence— 
the promotion of missions, home and foreign; the distribution of 
Bibles and of religious tracts; the promotion of temperance and 
of public morality; the promotion of Sunday School education 
and of adult education; the promotion of ministerial education 
and of collegiate education generally—were major concerns of 
Going. Not only did he come to perceive that there was a unify- 
ing principle that informed the objects of the many benevolent 
societies whose activities were turring vast numbers of Amer- 
icans into crusaders for righteousness; he also came to perceive 


* Cavendish, Vt., Town Records, III, 15-16. The appointment was made 
on December 6, 1811. 
* Windsor Washingtonian, November 30, 1812. 
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that popular support of these societies—Bible, missionary, tract, 
Sunday School, temperance, and the like—could be enlisted and 
maintained only by a general diffusion of the benefits of ele- 
mentary education. Such a conclusion, it seems, he had fully 
reached by the spring of 1827, for, in an address that he de- 
livered in Worcester on March 31 of that year, he affirmed, with 
an enthusiasm that transcended historical accuracy, that 


the destiny of the country and the church is involved 
in a great degree in the prosperity of our literary in- 
stitutions, especially the common schools. If these are 
suffered to languish and die, the darkness of the middle 
ages will return, the minds of men will dwindle to 
dwarfishness and be enchained by the shackles of false 
systems of philosophy and religion; the republic will be 
overturned; our civil and religious institutions will be 
subverted ; and a moral darkness, worse than Egyptian, 
will brood over the destinies of millions. . . .** 


Holding views such as these, he could not—as a Christian, a 
patriot, and a philanthropist—be indifferent to the cause of 
common-school education. 


Of Going’s work in behalf of popular education during the 
early years of his Worcester pastorate, our knowledge is meager ; 
but we are told that in 1816 he was principal of the Latin Gram- 
mar School in the town of Worcester. From 1820 onward, how- 
ever, the record is fairly clear. During the decade of the 1820's 
he served, again and again, as a member of the town committee 
on education. Even more important, perhaps, is the fact that he 
served not only as a member of the committee that planned a 
thorough reorganization of the schools of the Centre District of 
Worcester in 1823, but also that, after the reorganization had 
been effected, he served for several years as a member of the 
board of overseers of this district.** Meanwhile, he had beer ac- 
tively engaged in promoting the movement for the establishment 


sg manuscript in Going Papers. 

*F. P. Rice, ed., Worcester Town Records, 1817-1832 (Worcester, 1893), 
passim; manuscript records of the Board of Overseers of the Centre District, 
Worcester, 1827-29, and manuscript records of the School Committee, 
Worcester, 1827-28, in the possession of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass. Much information on the schools of Worcester was pub- 
lished in the Worcester Massachusetts Yeoman between 1824 and 1827. 
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of Infant Schools and the movement for the establishment of 
lyceums; and he had participated in the deliberations of many 
and varied meetings, local and regional, that had for their object 
the furtherance of interest in popular education. So active was 
he in labors of this sort, and so highly regarded were his con- 
tributions to numerous aspects of the cause of popular education, 
that Josiah Holbrook, a man widely known in that era as the 
originator of the American Lyceum, wrote, in June, 1833, that 
he doubted whether “a warmer or stronger friend of common 
education can be found in the states, than Rev. Dr. Going, of 
New York... .”*° 

As we ied already seen, Going, as 2 trustee of the University 
of Vermont, had begun to acquire experience of the management 
of colleges as early as 1811. In subsequent years he greatly 
broadened this. experience. From its beginning to the year 1832, 
he was a trustee of Amherst College; from 1825 to his death in 
1844, he was a trustee of Brown University; and from 1835 to 
1838 he was a trustee of the Columbian College (now George 
Washington University) in the District of Columbia. Moreover, 
as an ardent promoter of ministerial education, he was in close 
touch with developments in this sphere of education. He was 
one of the incorporators, in 1825, of the Baptist Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution, and he served this institution as a trustee con- 
tinuously from its beginning to the year 1837.*° 

Because of the nature and the extent of his participation in the 
educational enterprises of his era, it would have been odd if 
Going had not thought much about the objects of education, and 
even odder if he had not acquired a comprehensive knowledge 
of educational procedures. Because he was not a systematic thinker, 
he formulated no rounded philosophy of education; but, be- 
cause he was a practical Yankee and a talented administrator, 
he did let his mind dwell on the methods and the procedures 
needed to make common-school education effective. During his 
Worcester pastorate his thought on these subjects seems to have 


*Edit., “Common Sc chools,” in the Boston Family Lyceum, I (June 8, 
1833), p. 170. See also the Boston Christian Watchman, June 21, 1833. 

® Brown University, Historical Catalogue, 1764-1904 ‘(Providence, 1905), 
pp. 32, 104; Newton Theological Institution, Historical Catalogue, Twelfth 
Edition (Newton Centre, Mass., 1925), p. 2; Boston Christian Reflector, 
September 18, 1845. 
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matured. In a memorandum that he prepared at the time of the 
reorganization of the schools in the Centre District of Worcester, 
and more especially in the address, already mentioned, that he 
delivered at the close of the school term in that district on March 
31, 1827, we find much of the material that he incorporated in 
the outlines of his later lectures or common-school polity. In his 
memorandum he listed as follows the objects to be attained by 
the reorganization: 


1. To obtain well qualified teachers of good moral 
character. 

2. To avail ourselves of the advantages of a division 
of labor, as far as practicable. 

3. To provide the means of instruction for all classes 
of learners, so as to prevent the necessity of subscription 
schools, and of sending children out of town to obtain in- 
struction. 

4. To secure the punctual & seasonable attendance of 
schollars [sic]. 

5. To have a gradation of schools, in order to excite 
emulation among learners, & also to have them in the 
proper schools. 

6. To prevent the schools from being too large, thereby 
embarrassing the teachers, and hindering the improve- 
ment of the pupils. 

7. To secure a uniformity of books in schools, and 
prevent a needless expense in their purchase. 

8. To secure a uniformity in discipline. 

9. To secure the greatest possible measure of im- 
provement of children in useful knowledge.** 


In his address he dwelt specifically upon the evil consequences 
of the irregular attendance of pupils; upon the need of physical 
education for school children; upon the need for making in- 
struction in the common schools thorough and practical; and 
upon the need of providing books adapted to the abilities of the 
children of different classes and suitable for accomplishing the 
aims of common-schoo! education. More important than anything 
else, he recommended, as the proper means of insuring an ade- 
quate supply of common-school teachers, the establishment of 
special institutions for the training of teachers. Thus it becomes 


™ Original manuscript in Going Papers. 
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clear that, more than ten years before Horace Mann became 
secretary to the Board of Education in Massachusetts, Going 
had fully committed himself to the idea of normal schools. 

From this review of his educational activities we may conclude 
that Going could have prepared, as early as 1827, the lectures that 
he began delivering more than a decade later in Granville, Ohio. 
It would seem reasonable to suppose, therefore, that, if he did 
have before him specific writings on common-school education 
when he was preparing the outlines of his lectures in 1839, such 
writings were the above-mentioned memorandum and the above- 
mentioned address, rather than such writings as Hall’s Lectures 
on School-Keeping, or the earliest reports of Horace Mann, or 
even the earliest reports of Samuel Lewis, Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Ohio. 

After he left Worcester, early in 1832, Going may not have en- 
larged his knowledge of common-school polity, but he did not lose 
his interest in education. During the years that he worked in 
New York as corresponding secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, he gave no small part of his time to the 
furtherance of educational enterprises; moreover, by virtue of 
his new employment, he became vitally interested in promoting 
education in the West.*? Now, as never before, he perceived that 
the objects of home-missionary endeavor could not be achieved 
if missionary effort were not accompanied by educational effort. 
Lack of space prevents my giving an account of his labors to send 
to the West teachers as well as preachers; it must suffice for me to 
say that, as early as June, 1832, he was fully persuaded that edu- 
cation was “the right arm” of the home-missionary enterprise.** 

After more than five years of service to the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, Going, late in 1837, accepted the offer of 
the presidency of the Granville Literary and Theological Institution. 
By this change of occupation he believed, interestingly enough, 


*2 Jonathan Going was one of the organizers, in May, 1832, of the short- 
lived Western Baptist Educational Association, the object of which was the 
promotion of “‘Common Schools and Education generally,’ in the Valley 
of the Mississippi, urider the instruction of pious and competent teachers.” 
Western Baptist Educational Association, Second Annual Report, ... May 
28, 1834 (Boston, 1834), p. 2. See also the Boston Christian Watchman, 
June 8, 1832. fj 

*% Jonathan Going to Archibald Maclay, June 15, 1832. Going’s Letter 
Book, American Baptist Hore Mission Society, New York City. 
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that he was not abandoning the work that he had been doing; he 
believed that he was merely shifting his efforts from one aspect to 
another aspect of that work. 

By the time that Going arrived at his new post in Granville, 
Ohio, the harvest of some two decades of agitation for the im- 
provement of common-school education was beginning to be 
gathered—in the Northwest no less than in the Northeast. In 
1837 and in 1838 important educational developments in one of 
these sections ran parallel to important educational developments 
in the other. The year 1837, for example, saw the appointment 
of Horace Mann as secretary to the Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts and the appointment of Samuel Lewis as superintendent 
of common schools ir Ohio.** It saw also, in its last days, the 
presentation to the legislature of Ohio of Calvin Stowe’s Report 
on Elementary Public Instruction in Europe, a report which 
was published by the state of Ohio and which was reprinted by 
the state of Massachusetts and by other states.** Even more sig- 
nificant, perhaps, were the parallel educational events in these 
two sections in 1838. On January 9, 1838, Samuel Lewis made 
his first report to the legislature of Ohio, and on February 1, 
1838, Horace Mann made his first report on the common schools 
of Massachusetts ;** in March, 1838, a significant common-school 
law was enacted in Ohio, and in May, 1838, an equally significant 
common-school law was enacted in Connecticut, followed in 
June of that year by the appointment of Henry Barnard as secre- 
tary to the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools in that 
state.** If the iaws of Ohio and Connecticut were important for 
common-school education in these states, and elsewhere in the 
nation, so also were the reports of Lewis, Stowe, and Mann im- 
portant for common-school education in Ohio, in Massachusetts, 


* Anon., “Massachusetts Common School System,” North American 
Review, LII (January, 1841), p. 152; Cross and Bapiist Journal, June 16, 
1837, quoting from the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 

*= Calvin E. Stowe’s Report is reproduced by Edgar W. Knight in Re- 
ports on European Education (New York, 1930). 

* [Robert Rantoul, Jr.], “Common School Education,” North American 
Review, XLVII (October, 1838), pp. 273-318, is based, in part, on Horace 
Mann’s first report. The first report of Samuel Lewis was printed in in- 
stallments in the Cross and Beptist Journal, February 2-March 16, 1838. 

* The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the 
Year 1839 (Boston, 1838), p. 191; Connecticut Common School Journal, 1 
(August, 1838-June, 1839), pp. 6, 153; Cross and Baptist Journal, March 
23, 1838. 
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and in other states. Perhaps equally significant, in subsequent 
years, were the early reports of Henry Barnard, the first of which 
appeared on May 7, 1839. In this report Barnard observed, inter 
alia, that 


In Ohio, which is now in the enjoyment of a vigorous 
system of common schools, matured within two years, 
the Superintendent recommends the establishment at 
Columbus, of a central normal school.** 


Samuel Lewis, the person to whom Barnard referred in the 
passage just quoted, remained in office as superintendent of com- 
mon schools in Ohio long enough to bring out three annual reports. 
These reports, especially the second one, which covered the year 
1838, undoubtedly had for Ohio an importance comparable to 
that of any one of Horace Mann’s early reports for Massachusetts, 
or to that of any one of Henry Barnard’s early reports for Con- 
necticut. Lewis’ second report is especially revealing, not only 
because it dealt with numerous pertinent subjects, but also because 
it registered a patriotic protest. Having in mind, no doubt, the 
widespread attention that Calvin Stowe’s report had attracted, 
and nettled by the thought that Europe still held America in 
cultural leading strings, Lewis remarked 


that too much care cannot be taken, while we are admir- 
ing European systems, to avoid such parts thereof as 
are not suited to our country. It cannot be denied that 
there is too much of a disposition to copy from the old 
country. ... As the principles of our government differ 
from [those of] all other countries, and our youth are 
born to higher privileges and responsibilities than those 
of any other land, so we find it important to adopt [sic] 
our system of instruction in its character and influence 
to the free institutions under which we live. 


Besides this flurry of cultural patriotism, Lewis’ report contains 
discussions of the pressing problems of common-school instruc- 
tion that were then receiving attention in New England and else- 
where in the nation. Among these was the problem of obtaining 
adequately trained teachers together with that of acquiring suit- 


8 Connecticut Common School Journal, I (June, 1839), p. 176. 
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able libraries for common schools. This report contains also an 
expression of Lewis’ belief that the American people not only 
must, through common-school education, provide for their chil- 
dren a standard other than that of wealth, but that they must 
put the standard that should be chosen within the reach of all. 
“There is no other standard,” he concluded, 


that can be fixed, but intellectual and moral attainment. 
. .» Ohio will, we hope, finish the work so well begun, by 
continuing to cherish and support the People’s Colleges.*® 


It would seem odd if Going, a man deeply interested in com- 
mon-school education, and now occupying the office of president 
of an educational institution in Ohio, had neglected to read and 
ponder this report. It would seem odder still if, living as he did 
in the midst of so much enthusiasm for the diffusion of the bene- 
fits of common-school education, an enthusiasm which he had 
helped to arouse, he had not supported a plan to make the Gran- 
ville Literary and Theological Institution an agency for promot- 
ing the cause of popular education in Ohio, even though, by so 
doing, he would increase the heavy burden that he was already 
carrying. 


It remains to say a few words about my arrangement of Going’s 
outlines. The reader will observe that, immediately preceding the 
numbered outlines, there is an outline for what appears to be a 
lecture that introduces and summarizes the entire course of lec- 
tures that Going prepared. For this outline, which Going left un- 
titled, I have ventured to suggest this rather ponderous title: “Out- 
line for a Public Address on the Course of Lectures on Common 
School Polity that Will Be Given Hereafter in the Granville 
Literary and Theological Institution.” This title, I think, states 
very accurately the purpose for which Going must have prepared 
this outline. I have been led to this conclusion partly by internal 
evidence and partly by a letter, heretofore cited in this Introduc- 
tion, that John Stevens wrote to Going on March 6, 1839. In this 
letter, after expressing his belief that a “school master” course 


*Ibid., I (March 15, 1839), pp. 119-120. 
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should be offered by the Granville Institution, Stevens posed this 
question for Going: “And as one preparation for this, would it 
not be well for you to be in readiness to give a sort of outline of 
a course of lectures suitable for such a class, at the May meeting 
of our County Convention in Newark” [ ?] 

I believe that Going prepared this outline for the purpose sug- 
gested by Stevens, and I also believe that he used it, in whole or 
in part, for other addresses that he gave throughout Ohio for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in common-school education. More 
specifically, I think that he may well have used a part of it as the 
foundation of an address that he delivered before the Ohio Edu- 
cation Convention, which was in session in Columbus from De- 
cember 26 through December 28, 1839. On this occasion Going 
competed for honors with William H. McGuffey, the compiler of 
a series of famous school readers. McGuffey gave a lecture “on the 
influence of select schools on common schools,” and Going followed 
him with a lecture “on the means of providing qualified teachers 
for common schools.’’*® 

To determine the order in which Going delivered his lectures 
to successive classes has been a task of no little difficulty. What 
I have called the “Tentative Schedule” was made by Going, perhaps 
before he prepared his outlines; but notations that he made on 
several pages of his manuscript show that he departed roore than 
once from the plan of the “Tentative Schedule.” It would be rash 
to assert that he kept the same schedule for two successive years. 
However that may be, I have endeavored, by a schedule of my 
own making, to show the order in which, at least for one term, 
he delivered these lectures. For Lectures I-XIV I have, I think, 
established the correct order. As to the four remaining lectures, 
which Going left unnumbered, there is some uncertainty. For this 
reason I have enclosed with brackets the numbers (XV-XVIII) 
that precede the outlines of these lectures. 

Except for his frequent and needless underscoring of words and 
phrases, and his occasional use of a superior letter in his abbrevia- 
tion of a word, the outlines of these lectures have been reproduced 
as Going wrote them. All the editorial interpolations have been 
enclosed with brackets. Whether or not we have the outlines of 
all the lectures of the course, I cannot say. One might suppose 


“Cross and Journal, January 3 and 17, 1840. 
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that, after giving a lecture on the teaching of geography, Going 
would have wished to give similar lectures on the teaching of read- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, and other common-school subjects ; but, 
if he did give such lectures, the outlines that he used for them 
have not been preserved. 





[OUTLINE FOR A PUBLIC ADDRESS ON THE COURSE 
OF LECTURES ON COMMON SCHOOL POLITY THAT 
WILL BE GIVEN HEREAFTER IN THE GRANVILLE 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION] 


C. [ommon] Schools “the People’s Colleges,”** in which 8/10s 
of the community must receive their entire literary education. 

Hence the paramount importance of these schools 

Colleges, Academies, High Schools, and Professional Seminaries, 
certainly valuable—but comparatively less valuable than C. 
Schools**—A great part of their real worth consists in their fa- 
vorable influence on C. S. especially by furnishing teachers 

C. S. system of Ohio the peculiar glory of the State. Law 
essentially correct,** tho’ need’g improvement, which will before 
long be made 

Things required in order to the full success of C. S. 


1 A more just appreciation of C. S. by the community in 
general— 

2 A deeper interest on the part of parents in everything per- 
taining to C. S. 

3 A better and more nearly uniform sett[?] of class books 
for these schools 

4 The introduction of a reasonable share of S. apparatus 

5 Common S. Libraries, including that published [by the] 
A. S. Union—** 


“The quotation marks show that Going borrowed this expression, prob- 
ably from Samuel Lewis, who used it more than once. See Note 39, supra, 
and an address of Lewis that was published in the Cross and Baptist Journal, 
June_ 16, 1837. This expression was also used in an editorial, “Influence of 
the Empire State,” in the Common School Assistant, II (October, 1837), 


4. 

"® Several years earlier a New England editor had written on this point 
as follows: “However important the higher seminaries of learning, our 
Common Schools are of far greater moment; while but comparatively few 
are instructed in the former, nearly every family in the state have a deep 
interest in the latter; and it is often the case that in these schocls are pre- 
pared for the duties of life, our most valued citizens. . . .” Edit., “Common 
Schools,” in the Hartford ‘Christian Secretary, March 31, 1832. 

“The complete text of the Ohio schcol law of March, 1838, may be found 
in the Cross and Baptist Journal, March 23, 1838. 

“The American Sunday School Union was formed in Philadelphia on 
May 25, 1824, by a reorganization of the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult 
School Union, an interdenominational organization that had been established 
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6 An increase of funds in order to the competent support of 
these schools—either from public funds—private con- 
tribution—or better than either an equal assessment upon 
the polls and estates of the several districts. 

7 Amore particular and systematic supervision of the schools 
by committees, male and & female, of the district—vol- 
untary visitation of educated persons, especially ministers 
of the gospel 

8 ~ especially, better qualified Teachers 

1 Teachers shod. [i.e. should]*® possess certain natural 
qualifications for the office a. Amiable disposition 
b Love of children c Strict moral integrity d. Great 
common sense e Good manners f Aptness to learn 
and to communicate knowledge g 

2 Teachers require thorough knowledge of the branches 
they are to teach 

3 Teachers shed. have thorough mental training. a 
a Knowledge of the intellectual faculties b a well 
balanced development of these faculties c habits of 
close thought and rigid analysis c[sic] A tact for 
teaching 

4 Teachers ought to have an extensive knowledge of 
human nature,—of men and things. Acquired (a) from 
observation b history 

5 Teachers need a talent of government. a naturalis 
praesiden[s]—dignity— b personal influence c 
knowledge of the heart and access to it d Knowledge 
of the effect of different methods 

6 Especially shod. Teachers possess: the art of Teaching. 
Includ’g a History of Teaching b Comparison of 
different methods of teaching c¢ Means and skill of 
satisfactory illustration d the proper use of text books 
in schools e And in general all that falls under the 
general head of “School Polity” 
9—In order to this due qualification of Teachers, better op- 
portunities shod. be provided 
a They shod. enjoy themselves very thorough instruc- 
tion conducted on sound analytical principles 

b They shod. have opportunity to witness instruction 
conducted on these principles 

c They shod. enjoy a course of Lectures on general 
School Polity This is proposed in Granville Institu- 


in 1817. Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union, Seventh Report, ... 
May 25, 1824, with an Account of the Formation of the American Sunday 
School Union (Philadelphia, 1824), pp. 88-92. 

“Here, and in other like instances, I have lowered the superior letter 
at the end of an abbreviated word in order to simplify the work of setting 


the type. 
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tion— a In the classes of Profs. Stevens & Carter,** 
they may enjoy such thoro’ instruction. b A Teachers’ 
Class will receive special attention from these profes- 
sors and also from the President, particularly in regard 
to the rationale, “why & wherefore” of study & teach- 
ing. c The President will deliver a regular course 
of Lectures on general School Polity—includ’g a 
Proper branches of study b their order and relative 
importance c best methods of Teachg d Classifica- 
tion of pupils e Discipline of a school 





[TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF] SCHOOL LECTURES 


i The Importance of C.[ommon] Schools 
2 is,.5.0 2 2.0 6. 2. a ee 
3 Qualification of Teachers 

1 Moral character 2 Amiable Disposition 
3 Love of Children 4 Good manners 

5 Patience 

6 Aptness to Teach 

7 Knowledge of Human Nature 

8 Knowledge of Things Taught 

9 Gift of Government 
Discipline: Its Nature & Necessity 
10 Different Methods: Moral Influence to be chiefly relied [on] 
11 Actual Condition of C Schools 
12 Classification of Scholars 
13 Different Methods of Teaching 


OONAunS 





[TITLES OF THE LECTURES AS DELIVERED, AND 
THE PROBABLE ORDER IN WHICH THE LECTURES 
WERE ONCE DELIVERED] 


[1-111. INTRODUCTORY LECTURES] 


I. Importance of C.[ommon] Schools 
II. Importance of the Teacher’s Office 
III. Actual Character and Condition of Common Schools 


[1v-IX. QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL TEACHERS ] 


IV. Natural Qualifications 

V. Self Control & the Gift of Government 
VI. Aptness to Teach 
VII. [Knowledge of Human Nature] 


“John Stevens was identified earlier in this study. Paschal Carter was 
Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages in the Granville Literary and 
Theological Institution. 
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VIII. Patience 
IX. Knowledge of Things Taught 


{X-XIV. DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS] 


X. Necessity and General Character 
XI-XII. Sanctions of School Discipline 
XIII. Discipline: Sanctions of it 
XII[XIV]. Public Sentiment 


[XV-XVIII. CLASSIFICATION AND METHODS] 


[XV]. Classification of a School: General Principles 
of Ciassing Scholars 
[XVI]. Different Methods [of Teaching] 
[XVII]. Proper Branches of Study in Common Schools 
[XVIII]. Teaching Geography 





LECTURE I 
Importance of C.[ommon] Schools 


1 In them a great majority of the community, male and female, 
will receive their entire education 
a Not one in ten will enter a higher school. 
b They are our republican literary institutions. 
2 These schools should be very good 
a Be fitted to well educate the citizens of a republican country 
b Qualify both sexes for the business of life 
c They shod. well-ground youth in a substantial and useful 
education 
3 They have hitherto been highly useful 
a They have been the chief instrument in making a better in- 
formed people than any other nation 
b They prepared one generation to achieve and another to 
sustain our national independence 
c Their admitted imperfection has induced many to under- 
value them, and the effect is injurious 
4 They have been materially improved within the last few years 
a Better class books have been provided 
b The qualifications of teachers have improved 
c They are better sustained 
d There has been an improvement in discipline—-more na- 
tional, paternal, depending more on moral influence 
5 There is a spirit abroad which promises still further improve- 
ment 
a More interest is felt in the whole community. 
b Enquiries for improved methods of teaching are made 
c The whole subject is being more fully examined 
d Legislators are contemplating education as an important 
object 
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e Efforts are making for better preparing teachers—Normal 
Schools—C. S. departs. 

f Colleges of Teachers, and Teachers’ Conventions are being 
formed. 

6 There is still great room for improvement in these Schools 

a In the structure of S. houses 

b In the qualification of teachers 

c In class books, in selecting the best, and preparing some 
additional ones 

d In the order of studies & the classification of pupils. 

e In school discipline 

7—A principal means of rendering these schools efficient is the 

provision of well qualified Teachers 

a Their greatest deficiency is the want of thorough teaching. 

b They further need specific training for the business. 

c Especially ought they to possess the art of teaching. 

d A knowledge of the best methods of instruction and discipline 
is also required. 

e Normal Schools may do some, especially by preparing teach- 
ers of teachers. 

f All our Colleges ought to make arrangements for specific 
training of teachers. 


LECTURE II 
Importance of the Teacher’s Office 


1 School Teachers do much to form the character of their pupils. 

a Parents exert the greatest influence on it. 

b Ministers of the gospel have great influence. 

c Books do much. Franklin “Essays to do Good.’’*? 

d Company does more. 

e Teachers draw many of the strong lines of character. 
1Correct ma[n]y false impressions, and hence induce a 
skepticism as to all others but themselves. 2 If worthy 
of their office, they secure the confidence of pupils and 
become oracles 
They place their mark on their pupils 

2 The welfare of the educated depends in a great degree on the 
character which they form in school 

a Their reputation—Ignorance is disgraceful 


“The reference here is to Cotton Mather’s Essays to do Good (1710), a 
work which Benjamin Franklin believed had inflenced his life. Franklin’s 
Autobiography (ed. O. S. Coad, New York, 1927), p. 14. For interesting 
and learned comment on Mather’s Essays to do Good, see Perry Miller’s 
The New England Mind: From Colony to Province (Cambridge, Mass., 
1953), pp. 410-416. 


NS ——  ——————— 
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b happiness—Frees from unnecessary apprehension & 
opens sources of enjoyment 
c ——— usefulness—Knowledge is power 
3 The character of the community is made up of the characters 
of individuals who have been trained in C. Schools. 
a Community is made up of individuals 
b The educated gives tone to general character 
4 The prosperity of the country depends on the character of the 
community. 
a If the community be intelligent, they will understand their 
rights and duties. 
b If moral they will defend their rights and perform their 
duties. 
c If the schools do their work properly, the community will 
be intelligent and moral 
d But if early education be neglected—imperfect—radically 
wrong, the community will be ignorant, immoral, and the 
preeminent immunities of the country will be forfeited & 
lost by its degeneracy of morals.— 
5 Clearly, then, the office of S. Teachers is very important. 
a It is more so than that of the statesman 
Di 5! oo es) “echo oe ee 
gh ar caged ae ea the physician 
d It is inferior only to that of the Xn minister. 
— The School Teacher shod., then, deeply feel the dignity and 
importance of his office and sustain them. 
— He shod. strive to be fully qualified for the proper discharge 
of its functions 
— He shod. exercise fidelity and industry in the performance 
of its duties 
He should be prompted to this course by 
1 Self respect 
2 Philanthropy 
3 Patriotism 
4 Piety 


LECTURE III 
Actual Character and Condition of Common Schools 


1 Too few schools. 
a Often too many Districts, which makes less schooling and of 
poorer quality 
b Ought to afford conveniently opportunity for all children 
to attend. 
c Want of High Schools in all Towns for each sex. 
2 Kept too short a time 
a Every body knows that the last of three months is worth 
more than the former two. It takes time to break into study. 
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b Shod. keep 9 months instead of 6 months— 
3 Change of Teachers too often. Because— 

a Teaching is not a profession. 

b Teachers are poorly qualified 

c Employers are capricious— 

4 Teachers are imperfectly qualified. 

a No suitable means for being qualified 

b Not adequate encouragement to be qualified 

c Not held in proper estimation in Society 

d Teach temporarily ’till they can do better 

e Not suitably impressed with the importance & responsi- 
bility of the office. 

4 [sic] School Houses are deplorably deficient. 

a Badly located. Shod. be pleasantly situated—high, dry & 
retired. 

b Badly constructed. Too small. Uncomfortable, unhealthy. 
All pupils shod. face teacher: of course, shod. be circular, 
or octagonal, or hexagonal. Seats & desks firm. 

c Poorly warmed and worse ventilated. At the same time too 
cold and tco hot in winter. Uncomfortable & unhealthy 
summer & winter. 

d Forbidding in appearance. Like prison. Shod. be every way 
pleasant and inviting. 

5—Great fault as to Books 

a Too few. Scholar without books like mechanic without 
tools— 

b Too many different sorts in the same branch. More ex- 
pensive—multiplies classes—wastes time—prevents uni- 
formity in education— 

6-—Much imperfection in the kind and order of studies and pro- 
portion of attention devoted to them. 

a Too many branches taught at once, and too few taught in 
the whole 

b Branches and Order shod. be / Vocal Music—Mental 
Arithmetic—Geography—-Alphabet, writing in print on 
slate—Morals & Religion—Plain reading—History. Writ- 
ing. Composition—Botany—Grammar—Rhetoric—Logic 

7—Not adequately sustained 

a Not desirable that the State shod. directly entirely support 
the Schools. 

b It is needful that either Townships or Districts should be 
required to raise a given amt. as a condition of drawing 
their quota of public money.** 


“ The Ohio school law of 1838 contained no such provision as Going here 
declared to be a desirable one. That law provided that the state should 
raise $200,000 annually for the support of common schools, and that this 
sum should “be annually distributed among the several counties in the State, 
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c More funds shod. be some way expended—That the 
schools may continue longer, and better teachers be em- 
ployed 

d That higher prices shod. be paid to teachers 

e That some apparatus be furnished for each School 

f That a Library be procured for a Town, or Township, and 
circulate in the several Districts successively 

8—More interest shod. be felt in the common common{[sic] 

Schools.— 

a The establishment of select schools withdraws attention 
from C. Schools. 

b Parents shod. feel and manifest deep interest in them 

c Educated and influential citizens should exert more in- 
fluence in their favor. 

d S. visitors (including female committees for schools taught 
by females) shod. more faithfully perform their duty. 

e Ministers of the gospel should feei that, ex officio, they are 
patrons of education. 

f Teachers’ Associations shod. be formed and encouraged by 
all friends of C. Schools. 


LECTURE IV 
Natural Qualifications 


1 Correct Moral Character 

a Accurate notion of morality and well settled moral prin- 
ciple[s]. 

b Exemplary conduct in all the relations of life. 

c Desirable that the Teacher shod. be truly pious that (a) 
he may be strictly conscientious (b) regard the heart as 
well as intellect and body of his pupils (c) Reverently 
read the scriptures and pray daily in his school (d) Teach 
the elements of morality and Religion, avoiding of course 
every thing speculative and sectarian 

2 Amiable Disposition. 

a Affections are contagious, and pupils will insensibly imbibe 
the temper of their teachers 

b Amiable temper will conciliate the pupils and the teacher 
will be able to “lead them by the head” 

c Unamiable disposition will prevent the success of the 
Teacher 
(a) Sternness will depress the timid and modest (b) 
Supercilliousness [sic] will provoke and bread [sic] con- 


in the month of December, according to the number of white youth, (un- 
married,) between the ages of four and twenty years, resident in each 
county.” Quoted from Section III of the aforesaid law by The American 
Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year 1839 (Boston, 
1838), p. 191. 
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tempt (c) Instability will lower their respect, and make 
them careless of trying to please (d) Impatience will irri- 
tate—all unamiable tempers will alienate affection, and so 
prevent their profiting. 

3. Love for Children. 

a Hatred to children, if possible, is unnatural and highly 
criminal. 

b Stili, there is a great difference in the degree of affection 
which different persons feel for children (a) some dis- 
gusted (b) others delighted (c) philosophers may well 
study the character of children 

c Disgust, or even indifference to children should be deemed 
a natural disqualification for a School Teacher 

d Love to children will greatly aid the teacher (a) Make his 
business pleasant (b) Induce him to study the habit of 
thinking, &c. of children, and thus help him in communi- 
cating knowledge to them (c) Induce patience with their 
foibles (d) Induce a mild paternal discipline. 

4. Good Manners. 

a Much of one’s reputation, happiness, and usefulness de- 
pends on his manners. 

b Ill manners are naturally associated with ignorance; and 
hence all expect that educated people wil! be polite in their 
manners 

c Good manners are in a great degree acquired in school: 
manners as well as morals are to be taught. 

d Unmannerly teachers will not be likely to teach their pupils 
good manners. a Negative evil b Probably positive 

c [e] Besides ;—pupils naturally imitate the manners of their 
Teacher. Hence it is of high importance that he shod. be 
a model of manners.— 





LECTURE V 
Self Control & the Gift of Government 


1. Self Control is founded in self knowledge, self respect, equa- 
nimity, and mental firmness. 
2 This self control is necessary in the teacher 
a To personal dignity 
b To his governing others; and he must govern or fail— 
c Many Teachers have failed for want of this self control. 
(a) Either thro’ levity, or (b) passion (c) or a mere 
negation of character 
3 There is a natural gift of government which shod. be found in 
Teachers 
a Tho’ the political rights of all men are alike and equal— 
Yet 
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b In nature, some few are formed & fitted to command, 
and many to obey. 
c Some govern their pupils but cannot teach them—Too 
military 
d But many more who are able to teach, fail because they 
cannot govern their pupils 
Anecdote of S. Putnam 
4—This Gift of Government is highly necessary to the Teacher. 
a It will fit him to bear his authority and his honors with 
becoming grace a not elated b not awkward 
b It will allow him to be familiar even with his pupils without 
losing his dignity and the respect of his pupils and his 
control over them. 
H. Cunningham 
c It will enable him to secure all necessary order without 
severity of discipline. 


LECTURE VI 
Aptness to Teach 


1 There is a great difference in persons as to a facility in the 
attainment of knowledge. 
a This may arise from rapidity or slowness in their mental 
action 
b Or, from distinctness, or obscurity of their intellectual 
perception 
c Or, from the retentiveness, or weakness of memory 
d All these circumstances operate against a Teacher—for 
e He must know, or he cannot teach 
2 There is a still greater difference in the capacity of different 
persons to impart their attainments to others. 
a This is universally known, and is at the foundation of the 
proverbial expression: Some tell more than they know, but 
others cannot tell half they know 


3 Readiness of communication is highly important to a Teacher.— 
a As opposed to defective articulation, stuttering, stammer- 
ing—hesitation—brogue—tone. 
b As opposed to great slowness of speech. 
c As opposed to indistinct imperfect exhibition of one’s ideas. 
4. A principal thing included in aptness to teach is a power and 
facility of illustration 
a Implying large mental acquisitions, affording a supply, and 
variety of facts. 
b A prompt perception of analogies (a) of correspondencies 
and (b) discordances—A large development of comparison. 
c A facility in calling up the facts suited to one’s purpose 
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d A skill in rightly employing such facts 

e A fundamental provision for happy illustration is a perfect 
knowledge of the things to be taught, for 

f Clearness of perception will usually induce clearness of 
expression 

g Still, a Teacher shod. possess a tact for teaching, and shod. 
endeavor to cultivate this talent 

5 A strong power of analysis 

a Ability to easily and satisfactorily explain terms and propo- 
sitions and subjects 

b Ability to give strict definitions, and to clearly state propo- 
sitions 

c Especially to simplify his instructions so as to render them 
perfectly intelligible to the learner 

d And to readily perceive how far the learner understands a 
subject, and exactly where he needs aid. 

6 Another thing included in this aptness to teach is a pleasure in 
training mind and imparting knowledge— 

a A man who has a passion for any employment will best 
succeed in it. 

b Tho’ usually a man who loves knowledge, will love to im- 
part it to others—but 

c There are some misers in mental wealth 

d Besides; there is a gratification to a curious mind in ob- 
serving the development of intellect and the increase of 
knowledge in the mind of youth 

e Where there is a consciencious [sic] sense of duty to enforce 
the dictates of natural taste for imparting knowledge, the 
Teacher will love his employment. 


LECTURE VII 
[Knowledge of Human Nature] 


The Teacher should possess 2 Knowledge of Human Nature 

1 Men are in few things more distinguished from one another 
than in regard to their different degrees of the knowledge of 
Human nature. 

a Some men are constantly disappointed in their expectations 
from those with whom they have intercourse 

b While others usually accomplish their measures, tho’ they 
are necessarily dependent on the concurrence of other 
persons. 

c The reason of the failure of one, and of the success of the 
other, is the different measure of knowledge of Human 
Nature. 

2 This difference arises from various causes 
a A difference in their power of discrimination 
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ee ‘4 & habit of attention to the actions of 
those around them, and the principles they develop. 
r situations as affording opportunity for 
seeing human character exhibited in its various phases. 
3 This Knowledge of Human Nature may be obtained from dif- 
ferent sources 

a In some degree from Books—not (a) from novels & ro- 
mances; while they profess to delineate nature, they only 
carricature [sic] it. But (b) from Shakespeare 

b Much from intercourse with the living world. (a) Un- 
fortunately a knowledge of men will not increase our good 
opinion of them. Yet (b) it need not make us misanthropes. 
And (c) it will give us a more correct idea of them, and 
(d) it will make us cautious in regard to them. 

c More still from observation of different sorts of men, and 
in different circumstances a Too many seeing, do not 
perceive, and hearing they do not understand. (a) They 
lack in curiosity— (b) have no habit of reflection, (c) 
And especially, they neglect to compare these different 
specimens. d And they fail of deducing any practical con- 
clusions from the facts which are before them. 

d Most of all, from studying one’s own heart. (a) Men 
are originally much alike, tho’ greatly modified by circum- 
stances. (b) Notwithstanding these adventitious differences 
of character, the leading principles of human nature re- 
main— So that (c) in similar circumstances, most men will 
act in the same manner. And, (d) Hence, by asking our- 
selves how. we would think and feel, and act in given cir- 
cumstances, we can pretty safely infer how others wod. 
think and feel and act in the same circumstances. 

4. This knowledge of Human Nature is an important attainment. 

a. It is important to all persons, in all situations. 

| b. It is especiaily important to all public men. (a) The Public 
is a many headed master, and has many minds, and as full 
of notions as a Bostonian (b) A public man’s power to do 
good is measured by the degree of influence he can exert 
over this complex multiform mass. And (c) to this power, 
a Knowledge of Human nature is indispensible [sic]*® 
—the chief ingredient. 

c This Knowledge is preeminently valuable to the S. Teacher. 
(a) In his general intercourse with society (b) His con- 
nexion with the families of his employers (c) Especially 
in the conduct of his school 
—Be able to adapt his instruction to different grades of 

intellect. 


c 


“” This was the established “Going way” of spelling the word indispensable. 
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—His discipline to different dispositions— Thus he may 
hope to be generally respected—pleasantly situated & 
happy himself—Useful to all his pupils. 


LECTURE VIII 
Patience 


“A Teacher should possess a large share of Patience.” 
1 The Teacher has much painful labor to perform. 

a His time is greatly occupied 

(a) No cessation for a moment from the commencement 
to the close of each session—tedious 

b His mind is in constant action: and thinking is a weari- 
ness to the flesh. 

c He is closely confined—irksome 

d All this is very wasting to the human energies. 

2 He is compelled to wait long before he can see the fruit of his 
labor ; and here 1s the natural sphere of patience. Line must be 
upon line, line upon line. 

a The process of intellectual training is slow 

b The increase of knowledge in the mind of the pupil is slow, 
and difficult of perception 

c The Teacher, therefore, like the husbandman, must sow in 
hope, and wait for the early and the latter rain. 

3 The disadvantages of impatience in a S. Teacher are many and 
great. 

a He is unhappy himself, and 

b He will be fretful in his manner towards his pupils, by 
which means they, too, will be unhappy. 

c The business of the School will not be properly conducted, 
nor be successful (a) The teacher will fail in his duty 
(b) The pupils will be discouraged or provoked (c) Little 
will be done to profit. 

4 A teacher will have much to try his patience in his school.— 

a Dulness 

b idleness 

c stubbornness 

d mischieviousness 

e Giddiness—anecdote of R. Hume. 


LECTURE IX 
Knowledge of Things Taught 


A thorough knowledge of the several branches of study to be 
taught in the school, is indispensible to the Teacher. 
1 This implies a competent knowledge of the Theory of the sci- 
ence to be taught. 
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a Great difference between knowing something about a sub- 
ject, and fully understanding it 

b There is wanted a comprehensive view of all its branches 
and of their relations and dependences 

2 A promptitude in explanation, and demonstration of the prin- 
ciples of the science 

a Intimate knowledge will enable one to give definite and 
full explanation 

b The reason of fact and process should be given in order 
that the pupil may fully understand a subject. 

c This explanation and demonstration should be prompt in 
order to save time both of teacher and pu[pi]l— 

3 A facility in the application of these principles to practice 

a This is a test of right understanding of any rule 

b Too many have studied the principles of reading, but read 
badly and mechanically. Good spellers in School, but bad 
in writing—Grammarians, & speak bad English: work any 
question in Arithmetic, but none in business, &c 

c Reason is, Teachers did not apply, and by practice teach 
them to apply, rules—Emory 

4 Implying extensive knowledge of other related sciences or ex- 
tensive general Knowledge 

a To take care of children, and regulate position in school, 
and their pastimes out of it, the Teacher ought to under- 
stand the Physiology of the human system. 

b To rightly administer government and discipline, he ought 
to be acquainted with moral science 

c To rightly instruct, he shod. be well versed in mental phi- 
losophy. 

d To teach reading & Grammar he shod. know rhetoric &c. 

e For illustration, he shod. have a fund of general knowl- 
edge— 

f For governing & teaching, he needs a large knowledge of 
human nature. 

5 This accurate knowledge depends on th[o]roughness [in] teach- 
ing.— 

; Too manv ‘eachers are incompetent to thoroughly teach. 

b Others are indolent, and get on with as little effort as pos- 
sible. 

c Hence too often, they only give their pupils only [sic] an 
incomplete knowledge of what they teach. 

d The pupils need, and Teachers are bound to give the ra- 
tionale, the radical principles and entire views of all sub- 
jects taught. 

6 It depends greatly on patience of investigation of every subject 
studied. 

a Too many are impatient of close thinking. 
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b Or are in too much hurry to learn anything thoroughly. 
c Or leave school, or the particular branch in hand, too soon 
to fully understand it. 


LECTURE X 
Necessity and General Character 


1 As in every other community, so in a school, government is 
indispensibie. 
a “Order is Heaven’s first law,” and must be had in school. 
~ b Without government, there can be no order 
2 There should not be so much government as is usually attempted 
in school. 
a It is the fault of schools, as of states, that there is quite too 
much legislation. 
b The rules should be few and relate to important matters 
of conduct 
c These rules should be sacredly enforced 
d More depends on the certainty than the severity of punish- 
ment. 
3 While this government is necessarily monarchical in form, it 
shoulu be paternal and kind in character 
a School house is not a prison 
b Nor the pupils culprits of course 
c Nor the teacher a tyrant, or an executioner 
d Nor is discipline the only, nor principal object of a school 
e It is only a means to an end, which is mental training, and 
the impartation of knowledge. 


LECTURES XI-XII 
Sanctions of School Discipline 


1 Coercion used formerly to be almost exclusively to be relied on. 
a It seems to have been taken for granted that the nerves 
were the only part of the human system which the law 

could touch, and pain the only end of discipline. 

b That the grand object of punishment was to conquer the 
pupil: like breaking a vicious colt, or steers which have 
no reason, or conscience.— 

c Of course, the rod & ferule were almost the only instru- 
ments of school discipline. (a) Savors of despotism (b) 
Indicative of barbarous age 

d Severity was deemed the perfection of school discipline. 
(a) Too much reliance on the power of example 

e The result has been that the heart has been rendered as 
callous as the hand (common) or the back, (John Taylor) 
and the boy a finished villain. 
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f Continued for a length of time, it defeats itself 

h{g] Corporal punishment shod. be inflicted only (a) for 
impertinence & contumacy and (b) in the last resort 

2 Others rely principally on the influence of shame in securing 
obedience. 

a Hence punishment was made ignominious—and, of course, 
public as possible (a) Often has a poor boy of dull parts 
been made the butt of ridicule for the whole school for not 
getting his lesson—Cruel: impolitic—like the Hindoos 
(Spartans) drowning an infant because feeble. (b) A 
“foolscap” belongs rather to an incompetent Teacher than 
an offed’g scholar 

b The effect on the scholar is bad. (a) He may have spirit, 
and so resent the abuse (b) may be self diffident, and so 
conclude himself a dunce, and, of course, become one (c) 
may be timid, and so suffer greatly and wrongfully (d) It to 

c The Teacher should, at most, but rarely appeal to shame in 
his discipline. (a) It tends to lower the pupils self esteem, 
and if he cease to regard himself, there is little ground to 
hope for his amendment, or success (b) If occasionally 
successful, it is a dangerous experiment, and generally un- 
necessary. 

3 Not a few depend mainly on the principle of emulation for 
governing a school. 

a They are wrong who entirely reject emulation in the dis- 
cipline of schools. 

b They err who rely principally on its influence 

c The middle course here, as in many other cases, is not 
only the safe, but also the proper course (a) It shod. not 
be made a substitute for better principles, as regard duty 
and moral excellence. (b) But it may be rightly opposed to 
meanness and degradation. (c) Rivalry has been a means 
of superior excellence in many a department and business 
of life, and shod. not be excluded from the school room. 

4 It is a mistake in Teachers to appeal exclusively to the temporal 
interest of their pupils as the ground of their obedience. 

a This is in fact the ground of appeal to the rod, to their 
sense of shame, and to emulation. 

b But they carry the matter further—they regard the pupils 
as exclusively selfish beings: whereas (a) they have a 
natural benevolence (b) a generousness of temper (c) 
have regard to public opinion, &c. 

c Regard to ones own interest, if kept within due bounds 
is lawful and proper; but natural selfishness needs a con- 
stant check to prevent extravagance 

d The principal defect in the course of such Teachers, is that 
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the whole interest of the pupil is not regarded—his eter- 
nal interest is his most important, his true interest. 

e Another equally obvious and far greater defect is, that the 

principle of duty is overlooked 

The practical evil of this course, is that regard to their 

temporal interest is found insufficient as a sanction of 

school discipline (a) They feel more than they reason. (b) 

Are more influenced by present than future good or evil. 

g Children are men in minature [sic], and shod. be treated 
accordingly. 

h Besides; they are in the moulding age, and as character is 
forming, those impressions only shod. be made which are 
desirable in the future character. 

i Benevolence is the only reai dignity of man ;°° and there- 
fore, high and honorable feeling shod. be cultivated in the 
minds of children— 


wh 


LECTURE XIII 
Discipline: Sanctions of it 


“Main reliance should be on appeals to a sense of Duty in secur- 
ing obedience to discipline and attention to study.” 
1 It is admitted that mankind are compound beings and of com- 
plex character 

a Selfish—(a) it shod. be shown that doing right promotes 
and doing wrong hinders individual enjoyment. (b) This 
retribution is immediate. (c) It is future (d) endless. 

b Benevolent. (a) By sympathy we rejoice & weep with 
others (b) something generous and noble in regarding the 
happiness of others. (c) 

c Rational— (a) Is capable of perceiving relations and con- 
sequent obligations. (b) The excellency of goodness & 
the deformity of vice. (c) ——————— of feeling the in- 
fluence of motives 

d Moral— (a) Conscience— (b) Contemplate things as right 
or wrong— (c) praiseworthy or blameworthy— (d) Feel 
the influence of moral principle, and of being actuated by it. 

2 Various motives therefore influence them and shod. be addressed 
to them. 

3 Appeals exclusively to their hopes and fears will not be suf- 
ficient to control them. 

a Appeals to fear of punishment alone will serve to debase 
and degrade pupils 
—— hope of reward alone will render them mer- 
cenary 


© See Francis Wayland’s “The Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enter- 
prise,” in his Occasional Discourses (Boston, 1833), pp. 9-39. 
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c _— exclusively to hope & fear will render [them] 
selfish 
4 Hence Teachers should rely principally on a sense of duty, and 
appeal commonly to the law of moral obligation in enforcing 
discipline. 
a Duty subordinately to Teachers and Parents and community 
a Duty to individual schoolfellows. 


b ———— the body of the school 
c ———— the public 
- — Teachers 

to Parents 


b Duty ultimately to God. 
a As tending to the comnion good 
c [sic] ——————— their individual happiness 
as right in itself 
to the glory of God. 
c This appeal shod. be made expressly to the Bible as the 
law of God 
a As of universal application 
b As final 


LECTURE XII[XIV] 
Public Sentiment 


Public Sentiment may be used as a powerful means of School 

Discipline. 

1 It has a great influence on all human beings in all the relations 
of life. (a) Evident in the tyranny of fashion (b) In the fact 
that individuals usually reform or relax in morals, as they fall 
into a more or less moral community (c) That youth are, other 
things being equal, inclined to become students according to 
their proximity to, or remoteness from a Literary Institution: 
as young men on the sea board are more disposed to become 
mariners than [are those] in the interior. (d) That all men are 
disposed to be in the majority. (e) That most persons are dis- 
inclined to be singular (f) Religious and political sentiments 
depend greatly on location:—so greatly are we creatures of 
circumstances 

2 It has a much greater influence on the minds of children than 
is generally supposed. 

a Children reason as much (really) and as well as adults 
according to the strength of their minds, and the amount 
of their intelligence. 

b Children have the same mental and moral constitution with 
their seniors 

c Tho’ they have more simplicity and sincerity of character, 
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they are, in general, open to the influence of much the 
same motives with adults 


3 Hence the great importance of a sound public sentiment in 
schools 
a Without any intelligent public sentiment in a school, obedi- 
ence is the mere result of authority, and liable to to be over- 
turned by untoward circumstances. 
b Laws will be much more regularly obeyed, and more easily 
executed, which have entire approbation of the governed 
c It will seldom happen that punishment will be salutary to 
the delinquent, or the general interest of the school, when 
not sustained by public sentiment. 


4 Methods of creating and preserving a sound public sentiment 
in a school. 

a At the commencement, it would be well to discuss the ob- 
ject of a school, and the importance of harmony of views, 
and cooperation between the Teacher and pupils. 

b The few fundamental laws shod. be fully explained as to 
their import, their necessity to the attainment of the object 
of the school. 

c The express and distinct consent of the pupils to these 
laws could be easily, and certainly shod. be, obtained at the 
outset. 

d After this, public sentiment would fully approve of the exe- 
cution of these laws in case they were violated 

e Such discipline would be more effectual in its influence 
on the criminal and the community, than under other cir- 
cumstances. 

f To preserve this public sentiment, the act to be punished 
should be fully shown to be a violation of law, and its 
degree [of] criminality seen to deserve the degree of pun- 
ishment to be inflicted 

g In some schools, the trial by jury has been introduced and 
with great success. (a) If too much time be not consumed, 
it wod. be useful (b) The court must retain the right to 
set aside as well as accept a verdict 

D. H. Barnes 


LECTURE [XV] 


Classification of a School: General Principles of Classing 
Scholars 


1 Order and arrangement are all important in every department 
of life and business. 
A Some classification is necessary. 
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a Formerly little or none was practiced 
b This made the progress of pupils slow 


2 Classification of Scholars ought to be judiciously made— 


a 


It shod. be ascertained how many and what branches are 


to be taught 


b It shod. be settled what portion of time their relative im- 


portance demands for each branch 


c Next ascertain the measure of attainment of each pupil in 


these several branches 


d The classification shod. be made according to the attain- 


e 


ments of the Scholars, entirely irrespective of their ages. 
Scholars of very different degrees of attainment should not 
be classed together. (a) It occasions a great loss of time, 
the saving of which is the grand object of classification 
(b) It retards the progress of both parties (a) one is kept 
back to accommodate the other (b) the latter is hurried 
on faster than he can thoroughly learn 

There should be no discrimination of classes according 
to their standing as implying superiority and inferiority. 
But the designation shod. be made on the principle of mere 
convenience. 

There shod. [be] no spelling for places, or other trial of 
superiority, in order to settle the question of rank among 
the scholars. (a) It makes a part discouraged and (b) 
makes another part vain and proud. (c) Perhaps, there 
may be occasional exceptions for the purpose of awaken- 
ing interest, and for the sake of variety 

The number of classes shod. be as small as possible (a) 
a great saving of time to the teacher, and of course (b) 
Extensive benefit to the pupils—— (c) All except mere be- 
ginners may read together— (d) All may spell together. 
(e) All in written arithmetic may be drilled on the rules 
and general principles (f) So of Grammar, Writing, &c. 
&c. (g) The great diversity of School Books operates [as] 
a serious difficulty in classifying scholars by necessarily 
multiply [ing] classes 


j The classes except of the very small children, and when 


using the blackboard, should recite in their seats—hence 


k Scholars of both sexes may better be in the same classes. 


l 


The method of classification here recommended allows of 
finding full employment for every Scholar. 


LECTURE [XVI] 
Different Methods [of Teaching] 


1 Oral Instruction. 
a This is the earliest method, and the only one practicable in 





infancy. 
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b It is more or less to be employed in every stage of education 

c On this depends principal[ly] the advantage of a living 
Teacher over books 

d The elements of language and of every branch of science 
must be taught in this manner. 

e And in the character of Lectures (which will be considered 
in another place as a distinct method) it is highly useful in 
giving entireness[?] to the pupils’ knowledge of most sub- 
jects. 

f A teacher who merely hears lessons from the book recited 
verbatim, is a mere automaton 

g Much of ancient teaching was done by familiar Lecturing 
and discussion, while the Teacher & pupils (generally few 
in number) were walking in the fields: Hence the name of 
one of the principal sects of Philosophers, peripatetics. 

2 Books 

a These have the advantage over oral instruction, in that 
they allow the learner to review and study them 

b They should be well-written for the intended purpose. (a) 
By those who thoroughly understand the science taught, 
who are well acquainted with the operations and processes 
of the infantile mind and heart, and have much practical 
knowledge of teaching (b) In the most simple and per- 
spicuous style, so as to be perfectly intelligible to the pupil. 
(c) Every thing should be clearly illustrated— 

c There should be a regular and natural gradation of school 
books on the same general plan. (a) One should be a 
proper introduction to another (b) And the whole series 


d Hence a series of the same author generally (if otherwise 
equal) is preferable to a selection from several 

e When shall we have a “Port Royal Society” for publishing 
school books in all the branches of education? 

a[f{] They should be properly used, as text books.— 
(a) They shod. [be] deemed mere text books by the 
Teacher, which shod., as outlines, be filled up by his oral 
instructions. (b) The pupils shod. be taught and showed 
how to study them: so as to understand, remember, and 
know how to apply them. (c) Lessons in them should be 
often and regularly reviewed with great care. (d) Pupils 
shod. be allowed to go over no more than [they] fully un- 
derstand— (e) and not to engage in a new study, or book, 
until the preceding one is understood. 

3 Lectures 
a One distinct additional method of teaching 
b Greatly and justly relied on in professional education 


d 
should embrace the whole course of elementary instruction. 
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c Quite important in teaching most of the branches of science 
(a) Introduction (b) Close 

d Has the advantage over books of the living Teacher— 

(a) More interesting and impressive because the eye and 
ear are both employed and gratified— (b) better adapted to 
secure a lodgement in the memory (c) 

e It allows of a more entire knowledge of the subject, se- 
lected from different good writers instead of a single one 

f Has been formerly almost unknown in this country, tho’ 
now coming rapidly into use 

g Too much relied on [on] the continent of Europe 

h As a labor-saving machine in education, it must be cau- 
tiously regarded, as imperfect unless followed, as it shod. 
be [by] discussion, questioning & answering 

4 Recitation. Drilling—Not like perforating a rock, tho’ some 
skulls are otherwise almost impenetrable-—But like the exer- 
cise and practised evolution of a military corps 

a Verbal repetition of definitions and rules 

b Generally better done by the pupil giving the tho’ts of the 
author in his own words, as proof of his understanding 
them— 

c And this understanding of a lesson is the grand object 
of studying it. 

d Hence the teacher should adopt a course and pursue it 
until this object is obtained. 

e Natural indolence will incline the pupil to be satisfied 
with only a superficial knowledge of the lesson: he gets 
it often merely to recite it. 

f While want of time, if no less worthy motive, may some- 
times induce the teacher to pass too cursorily over a lesson— 

g This drilling is the most important duty of the Teacher 

h It is akin to frequent reviewing, which is preeminently im- 
portant. Story of the two farmers. 


LECTURE [X‘V II] 
Proper Branches of Study in Common Schools 


1 Formerly only a few studies were admit[t]ed 
a Reading, Writing, [and] Arithmetic— 
— If then we had worse reading, we had better writing 
arithmetic 
2 a Now probably too many studies in some schools— 
b Generally too few branches 
3 c Undoubtedly too many Branches are attempted to be taught 
to the same pupils at the same time 
(a) The time is too much divided, and the mind distracted 
by incongruous subjects— (b) especially as the infantile 
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mind is unaccustomed to abstraction and generalization (c) 
Sciolists made superficial in all things 
4 List, &c—and the order proper— 1 Vocal Music 2 Elements of 
Moral and Religious truth. 3 Geography, connected with draw- 
ing maps by the eye. 4 Mental Arithmetick. 5 Elements of Geom- 
etry 6 Alphabet printed on Slate, or bl.k board— 7 Easy Read- 
ing Speiling and Defining every word. 8 History and Biography 
—9 Written Arithmetick 10 Grammar. 11 Rhetorick— 11 [sic] 
Composition 12 Declamation. 13 Elements of Chemistry, Bot- 
any, and Minerai[og]y, or Geology— 
5 Comparative importance, and consequent portion of time, to 
which each is entitled. 
a Reading including declamation & Spelling 1/3 of the time 
b Writing including composition & Arithmetic 1/3 
c Other branches 1/3 


LECTURE [XVIII] 
Teaching Geography 


1 Commence with a few definitions. 
a Describe the object of Geography. 
b Exhibit and explain a map 
2 Draw map of the School Yard 
a Exhibiting not only the limits but 
b Especially the prominent objects contained in it 
c Let every thing be fully and minutely explained to the 
pupils. 
3 Map of some well-known Farm in like manner, and make the 
pupils familiar with it. 
4 Draw next the County Map, & proceed as before 
5 Proceed to construct a map of the State— 
6 A map of the U States should next be drawn, and studied. 
7 It will then be time to show, explain and have the pupils study 
the general principles of a terrestrial globe. 
8 After this, maps of different countries grouped in continents, 
or quarters of the earth, may be made, and studied. 
— The pupils shod. construct maps themselves as they pro- 
ceed in the study of geography 
a By imitating the patterns formed by the Teacher 
b By making them for themselves, and correcting them 
until they are pretty correct 
— Comparative Geography shod. be taught. 
a The pupils should know the relative position of places, 
b The relative size of countries, kingdoms, states, cities, 
mountains and rivers, &c. 
c They shod. know the relative state of population, 
civilization, religion, literature, arts &c &c of differ- 
ent countries. 
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IR JOHN DAVIES’ Gulling Sonnets were written during the 

last decade of the sixteenth century and privately circulated 
in manuscript; but they were not published until 1873, when the 
Chetham Society printed a small edition for its subscribers. The 
first printing of the sonnets for the general reading public ap- 
peared three years later when Alexander B. Grosart included them 
in his edition of The Complete Poems of Sir John Davies (Lon- 
don, 1876. 2 vols.). Since then the Gulling Sonnets have been 
printed in their entirety only once, in Clare Howard’s edition of 
The Poems of Sir John Davies (New York, 1941), in which the 
Chetham Society’s private printing is reproduced in facsimile. 

The Gulling Sonnets have never reached a large public and 
have never been widely known. The reasons for this condition are 
partly that Davies has always been regarded as a minor poet and 
partly that the sonnets are of no great poetic quality. Moreover, 
they satirize the fad of writing sonnet sequences devoted to pas- 
sionate love that ran the main part of its course between the 
years 1591 and 1596. Because most of the sequences susceptible 
to Davies’ attacks are no longer known except to specialized 
scholars, it is not surprising that his satire has lost much of its 
point and, consequently, has no popularity today. Nevertheless, 
the Gulling Sonnets are more important to an understanding and 
appreciation of the sonnet in general than they are commonly 
thought to be. 

The nature of the Gulling Sonnets makes it evident that Davies 
intended to satirize a widespread practice rather than individual 
poets or poems. It is, therefore, not necessary to try to discover 
specific objects of his attacks. It is, however, of interest and 
value to examine some of the sonnets and soaneteers that are 
subject to his criticism, for such an examination can throw light 
on both the nature and the worth of the Elizabethan sonnet se- 
quences. 
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The conventions of writing sonnets and sonnet sequences deal- 
ing with passionate love are such as to make all the Elizabethan 
love sonnets and sequences similar in style and, therefore, more 
or less vulnerable to Davies’ jibes. The form of the sonnet itself 
is conventionally restricted. The celebration of a burning and 
hopeless love for a “fair cruel one” is its theme, and its treat- 
ment of the subject is deliberately artificial. The love celebrated 
may or may not be a shadow of real experience, but the elements 
of the poets’ celebrations are always the same. Every poet has 
as his object the winning of his lady, and every lady adamantly 
refuses to yield. Consequently, the poet suffers extreme physical 
and mental agonies. The lady is always of superlative beauty, and 
the poet always warns her of the passage of time, which will be 
reflected in her loss of beauty with increasing.age. At the same 
time he laments his own present loneliness, which will increase 
as advancing age comes upon him unless she gives herself to 
him. He promises her immortality through his verses. He protests 
against absence and rejoices in meeting, he welcomes sleep as a 
relief from his suffering, and he constantly reproaches himself. 
He frequently invokes the muse and apostrophizes Cupid. The 
poet’s mode of expression is his stock in trade. Figures of speech 
are extravagant, and they are extravagantly used. Conceits are 
strained and unnatural. They are stylized and conventional. The 
sonnets are filled with clichés. The poets induiged in such over- 
worked comparisons as likening their mistresses to the sun, their 
eyes to mirrors, and their hearts to flint, marble, or steel. The 
poets took pride in employing technical terms from such sources 
as law, medicine, prison, war, and music. They searched all the 
wonders of heaven and earth in the hope of finding a fit compari- 
son for their ladies’ loveliness and charm. Making such tre- 
mendous efforts to do justice to their ladies is ironical in the 
extreme, for the universal convention demanded that the poet 
never obtain the object of his love. 


A rapid review of the contents and treatment of subject matter 
of the Gulling Sonnets reveals clearly the position that Davies’ 
burlesques hold in relation to those sonnet sequences written for 
more serious purposes. 

The Gulling Sonnets consist of a dedicatory sonnet “To His 
Good Friende Sir Anthony Cooke,” which is followed by nine 
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other sonnets, the whole forming a miniature sequence bur- 
lesquing and satirizing the longer conventional sonnet sequences. 
The usual devices of humor and satire are employed: laborious 
development of a trivial theme, serious treatment of a trite sub- 
ject, play on words, unexpected turn of thought, and sudden 
descent to bathos ; and irony, exaggeration, imitation, and parody. 
A ludicrous absurdity runs through the entire series as well as 
through each sonnet. The humor is coarse, and the satire is 
severe without being ill-natured. The series criticizes not only 
those who wrote sonnets and the sonnets that they wrote but also 
those who avidly read them. Altogether the Gulling Sonnets are a 
stinging attack that makes for good fun in reading today, since 
time has far removed the reasons for the author’s attacks. 

The dedicatory sonnet pointedly names the chief butt of Davies’ 
satire, “the bastard Sonnets of those rimers base,/Which in 
this whisking age are daily born/To their own shames and 
Poetry’s disgrace.” The first sonnet of the series pictures the gull 
as being so painfully burdened by the weight of love that his 
groans reach heaven. There the fates compassionately decide, 
since his load is heavier than mortal can bear, to turn him into a 
“burden-bearing ass.” The second sonnet shows the lover’s mind 
entirely emptly “till at the last/ an idle careless thought forth 
wandering went/ and of that poisonous beauty [of his mistress] 
tooke a taste.” Then, just as a contagion spreads from one sheep 
to the whole flock, so all his thoughts were contaminated by his 
first thought of love. The third sonnet is constructed according to 
a pattern suggested by similar patterns popular with many son- 
neteers. The last half of each line is repeated as the first half 
of the following line. This sonnet ridicules the extremely precious 
verse forms that Elizabethan poets devised, while at the same 
time it burlesques the commonplace comparison of the mistress’s 
eyes to the sun, a cliché in the sequences. The greatly over- 
worked theme of the hardness of the mistress’s heart is the sub- 
ject of the next sonnet. Here her heart becomes flint and the poet’s 
heart steel, and between them “sprang forth the flame of kindest 
love.” But this was not to endure, for his “folly did her fury 
move/ ... to put out with the snuffers of her pride/ the lampe 
of love which else had never died.” That trick sonnet-form in 
which synonyms are used in such a way that the verse may be 
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read either horizontally or vertically is reproduced in Davies’ fifth 
sonnet. Here is a clever piece of satire in which are ridiculed 
both the ingenuity of the versifiers and the fav rite words and 
clichés of the sonnets. 


When, in the sixth sonnet, the poet undertakes to clothe Cupid 
from top to toe in conventional conceits, the climax of the se- 
quence is reached. Cupid’s being arrayed in all the articles of 
dress of the extravagant Elizabethan courtier, each article repre- 
senting an abstraction, produces ridiculous results. The use of 
legal phrases in the last three sonnets allows Davies to parody 
a technique that was in widespread use. The eighth sonnet is 
directed specifically against the anonymous sequence Zepheria, 
and the series concludes with the poet’s rebellion against the rules 
of courtly love and with his conclusion that Love “hath another 
title got/ and holds my wit now for an Idiot.” 


In this general way Davies satirizes the Elizabethan sonnets 
and their composers and their readers. More specifically he sati- 
rizes conventional details that appear in individual sonnets. Ex- 
amples closely approximating or paralleling Davies’ burlesques 
abound in such numbers that it would serve no useful purpose to 
try to point out every one of them; a few will serve to show 
the most characteristic objects of Davies’ satire. 

The first sonnet, picturing the lover’s heart oppressed by the 
burden of love, uses a commonplace figure that had grown out 
of the code of courtly love of the Middle Ages and that even the 
best of the Renaissance poets continued to employ. Shakespeare 
wailed that he seemed “to decay, O’ercharged with burthin of mine 
own love’s might” (Sonnets, XXXII). Sir Philip Sidney com- 
plained that “vain Love have my simple soul oppress’d” ( Astrophel 
and Stella, IV); and Samuel Daniel cried, “How long shall I, in 
mine affliction mourn? A burden to myself, distressed in mind” 
(Delia, XLIV). 

The second sonnet makes fun generally of the use of fanciful 
and extreme figures of speech, comparisons, and conceits; but 
specifically it ridicules the sonneteers’ practice of adapting the 
pastoral mode to every emotion and every situation. The refer- 
ence to the flock of sheep among which contagion spreads further 
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serves to suggest the sheeplike qualities of the sonneteers in fol- 
lowing convention. 

The comparison of the eyes of the beloved to the sun in Davies’ 
third sonnet is perhaps the most commonplace of all the clichés 
that Elizabethan lyricists used. Referring to a tradition stemming 
from the elder Pliny, Davies asks, 


What Eagle can behold her sunbright eye, 
her sunbright eye that lights the world with love? 


The tradition that young eagles are proved to be of true breed 
when their mothers make them look unblinkingly at the sun pro- 
vides the basic image in both Thomas Watson’s Hekatompathia, 
XCIX, and Michael Drayton’s Idea, LVI. Sir Philip Sidney, 
however, worked harder than any of the other sonneteers at con- 
sidering the eyes of his mistress as the source or giver of light, 
for this is a theme that runs through Astrophel and Stella. 

The ingenious form of Davies’ third sonnet suggests that he 
also intended to make fun of a particular sonnet that employed 
a peculiar trick form, but no sonnet closely approximating Davies’ 
pattern is at hand. Numerous sonnets in the sequences are linked 
by the repetition of a key word, and sonnets in which a word or 
phrase in one line is repeated in the next line are fairly common. 
But no sonnet repeating the last half of each line as the first 
half of the next line is readily available to be pointed out as 
Davies’ model. Thomas Watson’s Hekatompathia, LXIII, not a 
perfect sonnet, provides an example of a key word in the second 
half of a line repeated in the first half of the next line. It may 
well be that Davies had in mind satirizing the extremes to which 
sonneteers carried repetition, and, in so doing, that he devised 
a pattern more extreme than any that the serious writers of son- 
nets had created. At any rate, it may be said with assurance that 
Davies was familiar with sonnets in abundance that suggested the 
object of ridicule in his third Gulling Sonnet. 

An interesting and close similarity exists between Davies’ fourth 
sonnet, in which he compares his lady’s heart to flint and his own 
heart to steel so that a flame springs up between them, and 
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Spenser’s thirtieth sonnet of Amoretti, in which the lady is com- 
pared to ice and the lover to fire. 


My love is like to ice, and I to fire; 
How comes it then that this her cold so great 
Is not dissolv’d through my so hot desire, 
But harder grows the more I her entreat: 
Or how comes it that my exceeding heat 
Is not delay’d by her heart-frozen cold; 
But that I burn much more in boiling sweat, 
And feel my flames augmented manifold! 
What more miraculous thing may be told, 
That fire, which all things melts, should harden ice; 
And ice, which is congeal’d with senseless cold, 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device ! 
Such is the power of love in gentle mind, 
That it can alter all the course of kind. 


In the fifth of the Gulling Sonnets Davies satirizes trick-forms 
used by most sonneteers of the period. In this sonnet he uses an 
ingenious but dull device that permits reading the verse vertically 
as well as horizontally. Five phrases or clauses are used in each 
line, a trick that Bartholomew Young employed in his translation 
of Montemayor’s Diana: 


They give, they gaine, they heale, they wounde, they plie, 
their soule, their life, their harme, their hearte, their tears, 
they joy, they live, they burn, they paine, _ they die, 
with hap, with hope, with heate, with griefe, with feares. 


Sir Philip Sidney’s independent sonnet, “Virtue, beauty, and 
speech, did strike, wound, charm,” is in a similar form; but it 
can be read only across the page. This pattern is also found in 
Griffen’s Fidessa, XLVII, and in an anonymous poem, “Her face, 
her tongue, her witt, so fayre, so sweet, so sharpe,” which is 
sometimes attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh. In its grammatical 
construction Davies’ sonnet is more nearly like that of Young’s 
than any of the others mentioned. Considering how critics have 
always thought but little of Young’s verses, it is tempting to poiut 
to his sonnet as the one that Davies specifically intended to sati- 
rize. Such a conclusion, however, cannot be justified; but it can 
safely be said that all sonnets employing trick forms are repre- 
sentative of the device that Davies ridiculed. 
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In his sixth sonnet Davies, by dressing Cupid in abstractions, 
burlesques the excessive use of extreme figures of speech indulged 
in by the sonneteers when they catalogued the parts of the body 
of the lady in an effort to impress upon the reader the details of 
her beauty. Although an exact counterpart of Davies’ sonnet can- 
not readily be found, the seventeenth canzone of Zepheria is sus- 
ceptible to his satire. 


How shall I deck my Love in love’s habiliment, 

And her embellish in a right depaint? 

Sith now is left, nor rose nor hyacinth, 

Each one their beauties with their hue acquaint. 
The gold ceiling of thy brow’s rich fame 

Designs the proud pomp of thy face’s architure. 

Crystal transparent casements to the same, 

Are those eyes’ sun, which do the world depure ; 
Whose silvery canopy, gold-wire fringes. 

Thy brow, the bowling place for Cupid’s eye. 

Love’s true-love knots, and lily-lozenges, 

Thy cheeks depainten in an immortal dye. 
If well, thou limned art, now, by face imagery ; 
Judge, how, by life, I then should pencil thee! 


In somewhat better poetry, but in not much better taste, Spenser 
in Amoretti, LXIV, compares the parts of the body of his lady 
to the odors of the flowers. He concludes that altogether she 
smells like a garden in which “fragrant flowers do give most 
odorous smell; But her sweet odour did them all excel.” In prob- 
ably no better taste Sidney in Astrophel and Stella, XII, lists the 
parts of Stella’s body to show how Stella herself is a suitable 
abode for Cupid. Since similar listings are also found in Griffin’s 
Fidessa, XX XIX ; Constable’s Diana, V1, 4; Lynche’s Dieila, I11; 
and Tofte’s Laura, I, xxix, it is clear that Davies was satirizing a 
widespread and popular practice.* 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth of the Gulling Sonnets, for 
which legal terms form the basic image, have many prototypes. 
Figures derived from the law provide the bases for Griffin’s 
Fidessa, V and VI; Drayton’s Idea, I1; and Shakespeare’s Son- 


1 The listing of the details of a lady’s beauty, feature by feature, was also 
conventional in medieval love poetry. See Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 
11. 816-1040, and the note on these lines in The Poetical Works of Chaucer, 
ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston [c. 1933]), p. 885. 
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nets, LXXXVII and CXXXIV. Technical terms from other fields 
appear in great numbers among the late sixteenth-century sonnets. 
For example, military terms run through Sidney’s Astrophel and 
Stella, XXIX, XXXVI, and XL; medical terms appear in Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, CXLVII; and falconry is used for the basic 
image in Zepheria, XX VII. One of the most extreme examples of 
this kind of sonnet is William Smith’s Chloris, XIX, in which 
much is made of natural history. These sonnets are pointed out 
here because it is the general use of technical terms that Davies 
criticizes rather than the specific use of legal terms. 


In the eighth of the Gulling Sonnets Davies specifically names 
the sequence Zepheria, which is the only particular work that he 
mentions. This sequence, the writer of which has remained anony- 
mous, contains so many technical phrases that it has been thought 
by some that its author was a lawyer. But, for the most part, the 
composer twisted and turned his words and phrases to make such 
grotesque figures that one cannot be sure whether he is speaking 
sheer nonsense or merely trying to be different.? Sonnets V, VI, 
XI, XX, XXXVII, and XXXVIII of this sequence exemplify 
the poet’s use of figures derived from the law. As an example 
of both whai Davies was criticizing and how the writer of 
Zepheria expressed himself, the twentieth sonnet is appropriate. 


How often hath my pen (mine heart’s Solicitor !) 
Instructed thee in Breviat of my case! 

While Fancy-pleading eyes (thy beauty’s Visitor !) 
Have patterned to my quill, an angel’s face. 

How have my Sonnets (faithful Counsellors!) 
Thee, without ceasing moved for Day of Hearing! 
While they, my Plaintive Cause (my faith’s Revealers !) 
Thy long delay, my patience, in thine ear ring. 

How have I stood at bar of thine own conscience ; 
When in Requesting Court my suit I brought! 

How have thy long adjournments slowed the sentence, 
Which I (through much expence to tears) besought! 
Through many difficulties have I run, 
Ah, sooner wert thou lost, I wis, than won! 


Shakespeare’s sonnet XXVI corresponds so closely in its treat- 


2Lu Emily Pearson, Elizabethan Love Conventions (Berkeley, 1933), 
138. 


p. 
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ment of idea to Davies’ parody that there seems to be little doubt 
that this is the particular sonnet that Davies intended to satirize 
in his ninth sonnet, which ridicules the idea that a man of wit 
should place his wit in the vassaiage of another. Shakespeare 
treated the subject in this manner: 


Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 

To thee I send this written ambassage, 

To witness duty, not to show my wit: 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 

May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it, 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 

In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it; 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 

Point on me graciously with fair aspect, 

And put apparel on thy tatter’d loving, 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect: 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee; 
Till then not show my head where thou may’st prove 

me. 


Images and conceits in the Elizabethan sonnets generally came 
to be so conventional that it is not worth while to point out spe- 
cific parallels to Davies’ images and conceits. It is sufficient to 
note that most of those used by Davies were clichés that he 
adapted to his satirical purposes. The repetition of the second 
half-line as the first half of the next line in his third sonnet merely 
emphasizes each cliché; and at the same time it slows down the 
movement of thought to half-pace and reduces what the poet says 
to half of what he could have said. The idea in the second sonnet, 
that the lover is poisoned by love, is a commonplace from the 
code of courtly love of earlier times. The comparison in the third 
sonnet of the mistress to the sun and the planets was worn out 
before the Elizabethans adopted it. The comparison in the fourth 
sonnet of the mistress’s heart to flint and of the lover’s to steel 
is found in one form or another in every sonnet sequence. And 
so it goes with the rest of the images and conceits that Davies uses. 


If the quality of the sonnet sequences had deteriorated to such 


a point as Davies’ Gulling Sonnets suggest, it may well be asked 
whether any other poet of the period saw the fad in the same 
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light that Davies did. The answer is an emphatic Yes At about 
the same time that Davies’ burlesque was creating amusement 
among a small and intimate group, others were ridiculing the pre- 
vailing conventions of the sonneteers before much larger groups. 
The false and artificial sentiment expressed in a mechanical form 
by the later sonneteers stirred Gabriel Harvey to write an “Amor- 
ous Odious Sonnet intituled The Student’s Loove or Hatrid, or 
both or neither, or what shall please the looving or hating reader, 
either in sport or earnest, to make of such contrary passions as 
are here discoursed.” George Chapman in 1595 appealed in “A 
Coronet for his Mistress Philosophy” to the poets to give up their 
high-flown expressions for those of genuine worth. In their own 
sonnets Spenser and Sidney ridiculed certain practices of the 
sonneteers, Spenser in Amoretti, IX, and Sidney in Astrophel and 
Stella, III. 


Again and again in his plays Shakespeare made fun of the 
sonnets. As early as the writing of Love’s Labour’s Lost, he made 
the writing of sonnets the basis for much comedy in the plot, the 
third scene of the fourth act being largely devoted to Biron’s ridi- 
culing the practice. In Two Gentlemen of Verona there is satire 
in Proteus’s recipe for the conventional sonnet : 


You must lay lime to tangle her desires 

By wailful sonnets, whose composed rime 

Should be full-fraught with serviceable vows. .. . 

Say that upon the altar of her beauty 

You sacrifice your sighs, your tears, your heart. 
(III, ii, 68ff.) 


The melancholy Jacques in As You Like It describes the lover 
in well-known terms: 


Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. 


(II, vii, 148-9) 


In addition, Shakespeare made fun of the sonnet in one of his 
own most celebrated sonnets, the one numbered CX XX and be- 
ginning, “My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun.” 


Earlier it was pointed out that Sir John Davies was satirizing 
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a general practice rather than particular poets or particular son- 
nets. A reading of any of the sonnet cycles reveals most of the 
conventions followed by all the sonneteers, and a reading of sev- 
eral cycles clearly shows how closely the sonneteers followed the 
conventions and how slightly they departed from the standard. 
Consequently, the similarity among the sonnet sequences is evi- 
dent to even a casual reader. The chief feature distinguishing 
any sequence is mainly in the fanciful classical name assigned to 
the beloved to whom the series is addressed. Almost as obvious, 
however, is the quality of the poetry, which naturally varies in 
proportion to the individual poet’s artistry and ability. 

Even though Shakespeare indulged in the fad, his sonnets are 
among the most brilliant that we have. Shakespeare was no slavish 
follower of fashion; he adapted the conventions of the sonnet to 
his own purposes. His sonnets form no mere celebration of a 
passionate but hopeless love, for they also convey a narrative 
and celebrate his affection for a male friend too. Shakespeare 
avoids Davies’ attacks as well as he does because he possessed a 
poet’s true artistic sense and because he was gifted with an un- 
equaled originality and imagination. Above all, Shakespeare is so 
largely himself that he is on a plane above the level of his fellows, 
and thereby he largely escapes Davies’ ridicule. Hence, Shake- 
speare is the poet least vulnerable to Davies’ satire, even though 
Davies apparently patterned one of his sonnets after one of 
Shakespeare’s. 

Sir Philip Sidney, an admirable sonneteer, is subject to Davies’ 
attacks only to the exient that Astrophel and Stella employs 
the pastoral mode, occasionally uses strained figures and conceits, 
and indulges in a somewhat heavy sentiment. Edmund Spenser, 
fine poet that he is, approximates Sidney’s position in relation to 
Davies’ attacks. Samuel Daniel, whose sonnets are thought by 
some to have been the model for Shakespeare’s, ranks easily with 
Sidney and Spenser, nor is he among those most open to Davies’ 
scorn. 

It is, however, in the sequences of the lesser poets that one finds 
more nearly what Davies intended to ridicule through his Gulling 
Sonnets. The anonymous Zepheria contains practically all the de- 
tails of the conventions of the sonnets th»t Davies objected to. 
Fletcher’s Licia, Lodge’s Phyllis, Percy’s Coel: 2, Griffin’s Fidessa, 
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Lynche’s Diella, and Smith’s Chloris further represent the second- ~ 
rate verse that the Elizabethans so abundantly produced and that | 
so greatly moved Sir John Davies. These are examples of the se- 
quence with all its trimmings and with all its extremes. These are © 
verses by poets whose artistry and imagination are insufficient to 
raise them above the attacks of the satirist. 

Such conclusions, however, can be accepted only with qualifica- 
tion. As has been constantly said above, the sonnet sequences fol- 
lowed such rigid conventions that they all, good and bad alike, 
necessarily contain elements that make them, at least to some ex- 
tent, subject to Davies’ far-reaching and pointed satire. 
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